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ANECDOTES OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF 
RUSSIA. 


[By an English Gentleman just returned from St. Petersburgh.) 


The following anecdote will prove that the 
conduct of the Emperor Nicholas acts as a sti- 
mulus to the other branches of the imperial fami- 
ly, and that the same attention to dicipline is paid 
by the highest as by the lowest in the service. 
Immediately after the coronation of his Majesty, 
the Count Tolstoy was appointed chef de 1’Etat- 
Major, when it became the duty of the general 
officers to attend his Excellency for the purpose 
of receiving the orders of his Majesty. On the 
morning following the appointment of the Count, 
the Grand Duke Michael, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Russian army, waited upon him in com- 
mon with the other Generals. His Excellency, 
on seeing him, immediately rose and begged his 
Imperial Highness would allow him to send the 
orders of the Emperor to his (the Grand Duke’s) 
palace every morning, as he could not think of 
allowing the brother of the Emperor of Russia 
to waiton him. The Grand Duke smiled, and 
replied, “ What do you imagine, General, would 
be said by the Emperor if [ were to do so!— 
Besides, how could 1 expect to maintain the 
necessary discipline among the which I 
have the honor to command, were I to be the 
first to set so bad an example? Je ne suis que 
General, comme mes amis qui m’entourent.” 

At one period of my residence at St. Peters- 
burgh, a short time previously to the coronation 
of the Emperor Nicholas, there was a general 
mourning, in consequence of the death of the late 
Emperor Alexander and his Empress; and all 
amusements were till the arrival of the 
imperial family at Moscow. ‘The theatres were 
closed, and a general tris-tesse pervaded the whole 
town and its environs, excepting on the occasion 
of any very particular fete, which was always al- 
lowed to be enjoyed by the lower classes. The 
Pualic and Imperial Gardens were thrown open 
and illuminated for them, where the Emperor 
very kindly ordered a number of bands from dif- 
ferent regiments to be stationed for their amuse- 
ment, and where he invariably mixed with the 
people. Indeed, so little does Nicholas like pomp 
and parade, that, were it not for his majestic de- 
portment, you would scarcely imagine him to be 
the Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias. 
He is constantly to be met unattended, wrapt up 
in his military cloak, like any other officer, some- 
times on foot, sometimes on a drojka drawn by 
a single horse, and occasionally, when with the 
Empress, in an open carriage drawn by four fine 
black horses, with beautifully long manes and 
tails, reaching nearly to the ground, and a single 
servant behind, in the plain uniform worn by all 
officer’s servants. If there be any difference be- 
tween the Emperor and others, it is in the ex- 
tremely elegant neatness and simplicity which is 
to be remarked in his equipages and appointments. 
The same good taste is evinced by the Empress, 
and the Grand Duke Michael and his Duchess. 

The discipline of the Russian Service is ex- 
tremely severe, as well for the officers as the pri- 
vates. They are not allowed on any considera- 
tion to quit their uniform, nor to deviate in the 
most trifling degree from the regulation, under 
pain of severe punishment ; of which I witnessed 
anexample at the ball given by the Countess 
Orloff to the Emperor and Empress, immediate- 
ly after the coronation of their Majesties. A 
young friend of mine, an Aid-de-Camp to Gener- 
al Benkendorff, was what in England might be 
denominated a dandy; and, whenever an op- 
portunity presented itself, without a probability 
of his being discovered, he would encroach upon 
the orders, such as shewing the collar of his shirt 
above the stock, &c., which is strictly forbidden. 

For the ball in question, he had ordered a new 
uniform, and wishing to appear particularly gay, 
purchased a new Aiguillette, considerably thick- 
er than the regulation. He had not been long 
inthe room when his Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Michael approached, and lifting the 
Aiguillette in his hand, after looking at it some 
time, demanded “ Of what General are you the 
Aid-de-Camp ?” 

“Of General Benkendorff, your Highness.” 

“Does he allow you to wear an Aiguillette so 
large as this >” 

“ Your Highness 

“Retire, Sir, and change it ; do not be seen a- 

gain with a similar one, or you will be put under 

arrest.” 
On my visit to the Hermitage, I was shewn 
the room in which the Emperor Paul was assassi- 
nated, and the secret door by which he endeav- 
oured to escape, by means of a subterraneous 
Passage, but was prevented by his assassins 
tering the room before he had time to find 
Spring. This room recalled to my mind the si 

ular and horrible anecdotes that are related 

m, and which serve to convince me that 
Was certainly more fit to be the inmate of a 

than ofa 
* following anecdote was related to me 
gentleman himself to whom it refers,— 
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of being personally acquainted while at $t. Pe- 
tersburgh : 

The Emperor Paul had, among other ridicu- 
‘ous mandates, issued an order that all persons 
meeting him should descend from their carriages 
and stand bareheaded until his Majesty’s carriage 
was out of sight. My friend was one day driv- 
ing a short distance out of the town ; when see- 
ing the carriage of Paul coming in an opposite 
direction, and not wishing to descend in the mud, 
and expose himself to a violent shower of rain 
which was falling at the time, desired his coach- 
man to drive out of the road up a side-lane. Im- 
mediately on his return home, Paul learned whose 
carriage it was, (which may always be learned in 
Russia by application at the barriere, as at thai 


time the passport was shewn by every person 


per basing out oftown,) and sending for the 
ngli , asked him why he had aved so 
disrespectfully towardshim. The Englishman 
not daring to confess the truth, excused himself 
by saying, that his sight not being good he had 
not had the honor to see his Majesty; with 
which answer Paul appeared satisfied, and dis- 
missed him. On the following morning he was 
waited on by one of the superior officers of the 
police, who informed him he had orders to con- 
duct him again to the palace. On entering the 
room in which Paul was, he was not a little sur- 
prised at seeing the table covered with spectacles 
of all sizes and colours. His Majesty received 
him very graciously, and addressing him, with 
apparent great good humour, said, “It grieved 
me brat (brother) to hear from you yesterday 
that your sight was defective, which caused you 
to neglect the orders I had issued; and as I per- 
ceive you have not provided yourself with spec- 
tacles, I beg you will except a pair from me, in 
order that you may see better another time ; had 
you been one of my own subjects with a bad 
sight, instead of a foreigner, you would most as- 
suredly have been at this moment on your road 
to Siberia. Choose, Sir, from those before you 
the pair which best suits you, and if your inclina- 
tion be not to visit the interior of the Empire, 
(meaning Siberia) never from this moment be 
seen without them.” Then turning to the gener- 
al of police, who was expressly in attendance, he 
said, “General, let this my order be attended to ; 
—look toit.” The poor Englishman was oblig- 
ed to wear the Emperor’s present until the death 
of the donor, when he wished to do without them, 
but custom had rendered them necessary, and he 
continues to use them till this day.— London Court 
Journal. 
EEE AEE — IEEE 
THE PREMATURE WHITE HAT. 


I met a man in Regent-street, 
A daring man was he 
He had a hat upon his head 
As white as white could be ! 
*Twas but the first of March !—Away 
Three hundred yards I run,— 
Then cast a retrospective glance 
At that misguided man. 


I thought it might be possible 
To do so foul a deed, 

Yet not commit the murd’rous acts 
Of which so oft we read : 

I thought he might have felt distress— 
Have loved—and loved in vain— 
And wore that pallid thing—to cool— 

The fever of his brain. 


Perchance he had no relative— 
No confidential friend 

To say when summer months begin, 
And those of winter, end : 

Perchance he had a wife, who was 
Unto his side a thorn 

Aad who had basely thrust him forth, 
To brave Decorum’s storm ! 


But no—a smile was on his cheek ! 
He thought himself the thing ! 
And all unblushingly he wore 
The garniture of Spring ! 
‘Twas evident the man could not 
Distinguish wrong from right! 
And cheerfully he walked along 
Unseasonably white ! 


Then unperceived I followed him, 
Clandestinely [ tried 

To ascertain in what strange spot 
So queer a man could hide ; 

Where he could pass his days and nights, 
And breakfast, dine, and sup ; 

And where the peg could be, on which 
He hung that white hat up ' 


He paused at Warre's—the white capote 
Made all the members stare ! 

He pass'd the Trav'ller's smoky Club— 
He had no footing there ! 

He stood a ballot once, (alas ! 
There sure was pique io that) 

Though they admit light-headed men, 
They black-ball'd the white hat! 


But on he went, self-satisfied, 
And now and then he'd stop, 
And look into the looking-glass 
That lines some trinket-shop ; 
And smilingly adjusted it !— 
"Twas that which made me vext 
“ If this is borne,” said J, “ he'll wear 
His nankeen trowsers next !" 


The wretched Being I at length 
Compassionately stopt, 

And used the most persuasive words 
Eatreaty could adopt : 

I said his head was prematere— 
I never left his side 

Until he swore most solemnly 
The white hat should be dyed. 


Naval Force in France. The naval force in 
France consisted, on the first of January, 1829, 
of 276 ships of the line, of various ranks :—viz. 
33 men-of-war, 41 frigates, 6 corvettes, 25 brigs 
of sixteen to twenty each, 8 tenders carrying 








English merchant, with whom I had the pleasu 
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eighteen guns, 15 brigs of sixteen guns, and 151 
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vessels of other calibre. The number of vessels) It is, indeed,most extraordinary that a mind like 
building is 80. The various stations will require | Mr..Southey’s—a mind richly endowed in many 
for the present year,1$$0,should no extraordinary | respects by nature, and highly cultivated by 
event happen, 128 of war :—viz—1 line of | study,—a mind which has exercised considerable 
battle ship, 14 frigates, 79 other vessels of less | influence on the most enlightened generation of 
calibre, 27 transports, and 7 steam vessels. The| the most enlightened people that ever existed— 
following is the comparative pay of the naval of-| should be utterly destitute of the power of dis- 
ficers of the various powers, not including mess| cerning truth from falsehood. Yet such is the 
allowances :— fact. Government is to Mr. Southey one of the fine 
An English Vice Admiral 36,000 francs. | arts. He judges of a theory or a public measure, 


A Dutch ditto 38,700 of a religion, a political party, a peace or a war, 
A French ditto 28,000 as men judge of a picture or a statue, by the ef- 
An English Rear Admiral 27,000 fect produced on his imagination. A chain of 
A Dutch ditto 24,250 associations is to him what a chain of reasoning is 
A French ditto 12,000 to other men ; and what he calls his opinions, are 
An English Commander | 12,911 in fact merely his tastes. 
A Dutch ditto 17,200 Part of this description might, perhaps, apply 
A Rassian ditto “ 10,920 toa much greater man, Mr. Burke. But Mr. 
A United States Commander 7,120 Burke, assuredly, possessed an understanding ad- 
A French ditto 6,000 mirably fitted for the investigation of truth,—an 
An English Commander of a understanding stronger than that of any states- 
Frigate 7,A75 man, active or speculative, of the eighteenth cen- 
A Dutch ditto 6,450 tury,—stronger than every thing, except his own 
A Russian ditto 4,740 fierce and ungovernable sensibility. Hence, he 
A United States ditto 4,212 generally chose his side like a fanatic, and de- 
A French ditto 4,200 fended it like a philosopher. His conduct, in 


the most important events of his life—at the 
time of the impeachment ef Hastings, for exam- 
ple, and at the French Revolution,—seems to 


Some of Handel’s biographers assert that he 
was blind when he composed the Oratoria of Sam- 
7* and that it was Smith, his pupil, who wrote/have been prompted by those feelings and mo- 
the score to his dictation. Had this been the|tives, which Mr Coleridge has so happily de- 
case the coincidence would have been remarkable, | scribed ; 
that a blind poet and a blind composer should * 
have combined their immortal powers on a sub- 
ject of which the great champion of Israel was 
the theme, when deprived of sight and reduced to} Hindostan, with its vast cities, its gorgeous pa- 
slavery. The statement, however, is not well godas, its infinite swarms of dusky population, its 
founded. When this Oratorio was written in| long-descended dynasties, its stately etiquette, 
1742, Handel had not yet sustained the calamity excited in a mind so capacious, so imaginative, 
which afterwards befel him, and there is certain-| and so susceptible, the most intense interest.— 
ly no internal evidence in this production of his| The peculiarities of the costume, of the manners, 
genius, either of blindness or of old age. The|and of the laws, the very mystery which hung 
fact is, that the autograph MS. of the Oratorio, | over the language and origin of the people, seized 
with the signature of Handel appended to it, is his imagination. To plead in Westminster Hall, 
preserved in the royal library of the British Mu-|in the name of the English people, at the bar of 
seum. the English nobles,for great nations and kings se- 
parated from him by half the world, seemed to 
him the height of human glory. Again, it is not 
difficult to perceive,that his hostility to the French 


* Stormy pity, and the cherish'd lure 
Of pomp, and proud precipitance of soul.’ 


A Sleepy Judge.—At Brussels a case of a sin- 
gular nature has been enrolled before the Court 
of Cassation. The ground of appeal is, that one | Revolution principally arose from the vexation 
of the udges of the inferior tribunal had gone to| which he felt, at having all his old political asso- 
sleep during the debate, and only awoke to take | cjations disturbed, at seeing the well-known boun- 
part in the deliberations of the bench preparatory | dary-marks of states obliterated, and the names 
to the delivery of their judgment. The princi-| and distinctions with which the history of Europe 
ples which it will be necessary for the appellant} had been filled for ages, swept away. He felt 
tomaintain would sometimes lead to awkward and | like an antiquarian whose shield had heen scour- 
embarrassing consequences, if carried into rigor-/ed, or a connoisseur, who found his Titian re- 
ous effect, in the highest of our deliberative as-|/touched. But however he came by an opinion, 
semblies. he had no sooner got it, than he did his best to 


* . . make out a legitimate title to it. His reason 
in age ec —* os like a spirit in the service of an enchanter, though 
of age ; 141 from 105 J 1103 104 ° from” 110 spell-bound, — still mighty A It did whatever 
vee 115; 46, — 115 to 120: 3 1 from 120 to work his passions and his imagination might im- 

9 9 


’ — pose. But it did that work, however arduous, 
ad heel we tng 3 4, from 130 to 1353) Vith marvellous dexterity and vigour. His course 
? 9 ? ° 


was not determined by argument; but he could 
The Woolsack !—In a French paper we find defend the wildest course by arguments more 
the following, referring to Parliament :-—“ Apres plausible, than those by which common men sup- 
la lecture du discours de la couronne, le Lord | port opinions which they have adopted, after the 
Chancelier prend place sur Ja balle de coton !” fullest deliberation. Reason has scarcely ever 
' displayed, even in those well-constituted minds of 
General Barradas, who commanded the late| which she occupies the throne, so much power 
Spanish expedition against Mexico, has arrived| and energy as in the lowest offices of that impe- 
in Paris. rial servitude. 


A few weeks ago a Parisian tailor threw him- Now, in the mind of Mr. Southey, reason has 
self from the topmost tower of Notre-Dame, to|"° place at all, as either leader or follower, as 


: : _ jeither sovereign or slave. Hedoes not seem to 
ae Syne 7 ope & know what an argument is. He never uses argu- 


ments himself. He never troubles himself to an- 

It is said that the French expedition against Al-|swer the arguments of his opponents. It has 
giers, isto be accompanied by a hundred young | never occurred to him, that a man ought to be 
men as volunteers, who take the whole expenses | able to give some better account of the way in 
of the affair upon themselves—making it a sort of | which he has arrived at his opinions than merely 
party of pleasure ! that it is his will and pleasure to hold them,— 
that there isa difference between assertion and 
demonstration,—that a rumour does not always 
prove a fact,—that a fact does not always prove a 
theory,—that two contradictory propositions can- 
not be undeniable —* to bee - ques- 

A pair of leopards and a pair of hyenas, have | “ion, is not the way to settle it,—or that when an 
jen oe Se _ yes Tower — London, objection is raised, it ought to be met with some- 
having been presented to the King by the Emper- thing more convincing, than ‘ scoundrel’ and 
or of Morocco. * blockhead.’ 


The French papers repeat the statement put 
forth a short time ago, that Lord Cochrane has 
taken a command in the service of the Emperor 
of Brazil, against Portugal. 


: : ; It would be absurd to read the works of such a 

“ Pourquoi mange t-on du’bon poisson @ Aix-| writer for politcal instruction. The utmost that 
la-Chapelle ?” inquired Prince Albert of Prussia. | can be expected from any system promulgated by 
“ Parceque les murailles sont détruites.” (Des|him is that it may be splendid and affecting,— 
Truites.) that it may suggest sublime and pleasing images. 


. . . | His scheme of philosophy is a mere day-dream, a 
b —8 —* 2 anne © eaten, poetical creation, like the Domdaniel caverns, 
of Voltaire’s works alone which have issued from the Swerga, or Padalon ; and indeed, it bears no 


. : : inconsiderable resemblance to those gorgeous vis- 
—* ——— * — — years from 1817) ions. Like them, it has something of invention, 
9 7 * 


grandeur, and brillianey. But like them, it is 
grotesque and extravagant, and perpetually vio- 
Sir Thomas More ; or Colloquies on the Pro-| lates that conventional probability which is essen- 








ress and P cts of Society. By Robert tial to the effect even of works of art. 
Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 2 vols.| The warmest admirers of Mr. Southey will 


8vo. London, 1829. scarcely, we think, deny that his success has al- 
It would be scarcely possible for a man of Mr. | most always borne an inverse proportion to the 
Southey’s talents and acquirements to write two degree in which his undertakings have required a 
volumes so large as those before us, which should | iogical head. His poems, taken in the mass, 
be wholly destitute of information and amuse-|stand far higher than his prose works. The 
ment. Yet we do not remember to have read | Laureate Odes, indeed, among which the Vision 
with so little satisfaction any equal quantity of of judgment must be classed, are, for the * 
matter, written by any man of real abilities. We | part, worse than Pye’s and as bad as Cibber’s ; 
have, for some time past, observed with great re- | Nor do we think him generally happy in short 
ret the strange infatuation which leads the} pieces. But his longer poems, though full of 
cet-laureate to abandon those departments of lit- | faults, are nevertheless very extraordinary pro- 
erature in which he might excel, and to lecture ductions. We doubt greatly whether they will 
the public on sciences of which he has still the be read fifty years hence,—but that if they are 
very alphabet to learn. He has now, we think, read, they will be admired, we have no doubt 
done is worst. The subject which he has at last | whatever. 
undertaken to treat is one which demands all the | But though in general we prefer Mr. Southey’s 
highest intellectual and moral qualities of a philo-| poetry to his prose, we must make one excep- 
sophical statesman,—an understanding at once|tion. The Life of Nelson is, beyond all doubt, 
com and acute,—a heart at once up-| the most perfect and the most delightful of his 
right and charitable. Mr. Southey brings to the} works. The fact is, as his poems most abun- 
task two faculties which were never, we believe, | dantly prove, that he is by no means so skilful in 
vouchsafed in measure so eopious to any human| designing, as in filling up. It was therefore an 
being,—the faculty of believing without a reason, | advantage to him to be furnished with an outline 
and the faculty of hating without a provoca-| of characters and events, and to have no other 








tion. task to perform than that of touching the cold 
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sketch into life. No writer, perhaps, ever lived 

whose talents so precisely qualified him to write 
the history of the great naval warrior. There 
were no fine riddles of the human heart to read— 
no theories to found—no hidden causes to devel- 
ope—no remote consequences to predict. The 
character of the hero lay on the surface. The 
exploits were brilliant and picturesque. The ne- 
cessity of adhering to the real course of events 
saved Mr. Southey from those faults which de- 
form the original plan of almost every one of his 
poems, and which even his innumerable beauties 
of detail scarcely redeem. The subject did not 
require the exercise of those reasoning powers the 
want of which is the blemish of his prose. It 
would not be easy to findin all literary history 

an instance of a more exact hit between wind and 
water. John Wesley, and the Peninsular War 

were subjects ofa very different kind,—subjects 
which required all the qualities of a philosophic 
historian. In Mr. Southey’s works on these sub- 
jects, he has, on the whole, failed. Yet there are 
charming spicimens of the art of narration in both 
ofthem. ‘The life of Wesley will probably live. 
Defective as it is, it contains the only popular ac- 
count of a most remarkable moral revolution, and 
of a man whose eloquence and logical acuteness 
might have rendered him eminent in literature 

whose genius for government was not “inferior to 
that of Richelieu, and who, whatever his errors 
may have been, devoted all his powers, in defiance 
of obloquy and dirision, to what he sincerely con- 
sidered as the highest good of his species. The 
History of the Peninsular War is already dead : 
— indeed, the second volume was dead-born.— 
The glory of producing an imperishable record 
of that great conflict seems to be reserved for 
Colonel Napier. 

The Book of the Church contains some stories 
very prettily told. ‘The rest is mere rubbish. 
The adventure was manifestly one which could 
be achieved only by a profound thinker, and in 
which even a profound thinker might have failed 
unless his passions had been kept under strict 
control. In all those works in which Mr. South- 
ey has completely abandoned narration, and un- 
dertaken to argue moral and political questions 
his failure has been complete and ignominious. 
On such occasions, his writings are rescued from 
utter contempt and derision solely by the beauty 
and purity of the English. We find, we confess, 
so great a charm in Mr. Southey’s stfle, that, even 
when he writes nonsense, we generally read it 
with pleasure, except indeed when he tries to be 
droll. A more insufferable jester never existed. 
He very often attempts to be humorous, and yet 
we do not remember a single occasion on which 
he has succeeded farther than to be quaintly and 
flippantly dull. In one of his works, he tells us 
that Bishop Sprat was very properly so called 
inasmuch as he was a very small poet. And in 
the book now before us, he cannot quote Francis 
Bugg without a remark on his unsavoury name. 
A man might talk folly like this by his own fire- 
side ; but that any human being, after having 
made such a joke, should write it down, and 
copy it out, and transmit it to the printer, and 
correct the proof-sheets, and send it forth into 
the world, is enough to make us ashamed of our 
species. 

The extraordinary bitterness of spirit which 
Mr. Southey manifests towards his opponents is 
no doubt, in a great measure to be attributed to 
the manner in which he forms his opinions. Dif- 
ferences of taste, it has often been remarked, pro- 
duce greater exasperation than differences on 
points of science. But this is not all. A pecu- 
liar austerity marks almost all Mr. Southey’s 
judgments of men and actions. We are far from 
blaming him for fixing on a high standard of mor- 
als, and for applying that standard to every cuse. 
But rigour ought to be accompanied by discern- 
ment, and of discernment Mr. Southey seems to 
be utterly destitute. His mode of judging is 
monkish ; it is exactly what we should expect 
from a stern old Benedictine, who had been pre- 
served from many ordinary frailties by the re- 
straints of his situation. No man out of a cloister 
ever wrote about love, for example, so coldly and 
at the same time so grossly. His descriptions of 
it are just what we should hear from a recluse, 
who knew the passion only from the details of 
the confessional. Almost all his heroes make 
love either like seraphim or like cattle. He 
seems to have no notion of any thing between the 
Platonic passion of the Glendoveer, who gazes 
with rapture on his mistress’s leprosy, and the 
brutal appetite of Arvalan and Roderick. In 
Roderick, indeed, the two characters are united. 
He is first all clay, and then all spirit; he goes 
forth a Tarquin, and comes back too etherial to 
be married. The only love-scene, as far as we 
can recollect, in Madoc, consists of the delicate 
attentions which a savage, who has drunk too 
much of the Prince’s metheglin, offers to Goervyl. 
It would be the labour of a week to find, in all 
the vast mass of Mr. Southey’s poetry, a single 
passage indicating any sympathy with those 
feelings which have consecrated the shades of 
Vaucluse and the rocks of Meillerie. 

Indeed, if we except some very pleasing im- 
ages of paternal tenderness and filial duty, there 
is scarcely any thing soft or humane in Mr. South- 
ey’s poetry. What theologians call the spiritual 
sins are his cardinal virtues—hatred, pride, and 
the insatiable thirst of vengeance. These 
sions he disguises under the name of duties; he 
purifies them from the alloy of vulgar interests; 
he enobles them by uniting them with energy, 
fortitude, and a severe sanctity of manners, and 
then holds them up to the admiration of man- 
kind. This is the spirit of Thalaba, of Ladolad, 
of Adosinda, of Roderick after his regeneration. 
It is the spirit which, in all his writings, Mr. South- 
ey appears to effect. ‘Ido well to be angry,’ 
seems to be the predominant feeling of his mind. 
Almost the only mark of charity which he vouch- 
safes to his opponents is to pray for their conver- 
sion, and this he does in terms not unlike those 
in which we can imagine a Portuguese priest in- 
terceding with heaven for a Jew, delivered over 
to the secular arm after a relapse. 

We have always heard, and fully believe, that 

















Mr. Southey is a very amiable and humane man ; 
nor do we intend to apply to him personally any 
of the remarks which we have made on the spir- 
it of his writings. Such are the caprices of hu- 
man nature. Even Uncle Toby troubled him- 
self very little about the French grenadiers who 
fell on the glacis of Namur. And when Mr. 
Southey takes up his pen, he changes his nature 
— “ Captain dy when he girt on his 
sword. The only opponentsto whom he gives 
quarter are those in whom he finds something of 
his own character reflected. He seems to have 
an instinctive antipathy for calm, moderate men 
—for men who shun extremes and who render 
reasons. He hastreated Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
for example, with infinitely more respect than he 
has shown to Mr. Hallam or to Dr. Lingard ; and 
this for no reason that we can discover, except 
that Mr. Owen is more unreasonably and hope- 
lessly in the wrong than any speculator of our 
time. 

Mr. Southey’s political system is just what we 
might expect from a man who regards politics,not 
as a matter of science, but as a matter of taste and 
feeling. All his schemes of government have been 
inconsistent with themselves. In his youth he 
was a republican ; yet, as he tells usin his pre- 
face to these Colloquies, he was even then oppos- 
ed to the Catholic claims. He is now a violent 
Ultra-Tory. Yet while he maintains, with vehe- 
mence approaching to ferocity, all the sterner and 
harsher parts of the Ultra-Tory theory of govern- 
ment, the baser and dirtier part of that theory dis- 
gusts him. Exclusion, persecution, severe pun- 
ishments for libellers and demagogues, proscrip- 
tions, massacres, civil war, if necessary, rather 
than any concession to a discontented people,— 
these are the measures which he seems inclined to 
recommend. A severe and gloomy tyranny— 
crushing opposition—silencing remonstrance— 
drilling the minds of the people into unreasoning 
obedience,—has in it something of grandeur which 
delights his imagination. But there is nothing 
fine in the shabby tricks and jobs of office. And 
Mr. Southey, accordingly, has no toleration for 
them. When a democrat, he did not perceive 
that his system led logically, and would have led 

ractically, to the removal of religious distinctions. 

e now commits a similar error. He renounces 
the abject and paltry part of the creed of his par- 
ty, without perceiving that it is also an essential 
part of that creed. He would have purity and ty- 
ranny together ; though the most superficial ob- 
servation might have shown him that there can be 
no tyranny without corruption. 

It is high time, however, that we should pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the work, which is 
our more immediate subject, and which, indeed, 
illustrates in almost every page our general re- 
marks on Mr. Southey’s writings. In the preface, 
we are informed that the author, notwithstanding 
some statements to the contrary, was always op- 
posed to the Catholic Claims. We fully believe 
this; both because we are sure that Mr. Southey 
is incapable of publishing a deliberate falsehood, 
and because his averment is in itself probable. It 
is exactly what we should have expected that, ev- 
en in his wildest paroxysms of democratic enthu- 
siasm, Mr. Southey would have felt no wish to 
see a simple remedy applied to a great practical 

» evil; that the only measure which all the great 
statesmen of two generations have agreed with 
each other in supporting, would be the only mea- 
sure which Mr. Southey would have agreed wit? 
himself in opposing. He has passed from one ex- 
treme of political opinion to another,as Satan in Mil- 
ton went round the globe, contriving constantly to 
‘ride with darkness.’ Wherever the thickest 
shadow of the night may at any moment chance 
to fall, there is Mr. Southey. It is not everybody 
who could have so dexterously avoided blunder- 
ing on the daylight in the course of a journey to 
the Antipodes. 

Mr. Southey has not been fortunate in the plan 
of any of his fictitious narratives. But he has 
never failed so conspicuously, as in the work be- 
fore us ; except, indeed, in the wretched Vision 
of Judgment. In November 1817, it seems, the 
Laureate was sitting over his newspaper, and 
meditating about the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte. An elderly person, of very dignified as- 
pect, makes his appearance, announces himself as 
a stranger from a distant country, and apologises 
very politely for not having provided himself with 
letters of introduction. Mr. Southey supposes his 
visitor to be some American gentleman, who has 
come to see the lakes and the lake-poets, and ac- 
cordingly proceeds to perform, with that grace 
which only long experience can give, all the du- 
ties which authors owe to starers. He assures 
his guest that some of the most agreeable visits 
which he has received have been from Ameri- 
cans, and that he knows men among them whose 
talents and virtues would do honor to any coun- 
try. In passing, we may observe, to the honor 
of Mr. Southey, that, though he evidently has no 
liking for the American institutions, he never 
speaks of the people of the United States with 
that pitiful affectation of contempt by which some 
members of his party have done more than wars 
or tariffs can do to excite mutual enmity between 
two communities formed for mutual friendship. 
Great as the faults of his mind are, paltry spite 
like this has no place in it. Indeed, itis scarce- 
ly conceivable that a man of his sensibility and 
his imagination should look without pleasure and 
national pride on the vigorous and splendid youth 
of a great people, whose veins are filled with our 
blood, whose minds are nourished with our ‘liter- 
ature, and on whom is entailed the rich inheri- 
tance of our civilisation, our freedom, and our 
glory. 

But we must return to Mr. Southey’s study at 
Keswick. The visitor informs the hospitable po- 
et that he is not an American, but a spirit. Mr- 
Southey, with more frankness than civility, tells 
him that he is a very queer one. The stranger 
holds out his hand. It has neither weight nor 
substance. Mr. Southey upon this becomes more 
serious ; his hair stands on end; and he adjures 
the spectre to tell him what he is, and why he 
comes. The ghost turns out to be Sir Thomas 
More. The traces of martyrdom, it seems, are 
worn inthe other world, as stars and ribands 
are worn inthis. Sir Thomas shows the poet 
a red streak round his neck, brighter than a ru- 
by, and informs him that Crammer wears a suit 
of flames in paradise,—the right hand glove, we 
suppose, of peculiar brilliancy. ; 

Sir Thomas pays but a short visit on this oc- 
casion, but promises to cultivate the new acquain- 
tances which he has formed, and, after begging 
that his visit may be kept secret from Mrs. South- 
ey, vanishes into air. , 

The rest of the book consists of conversations 
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currency, Catholic emancipation, periodical liter- 
ature, female nunneries, butchers, snuff, book- 
stalls, and a hundred other subjects. Mr. South- 
ey very hospitably takes an opportunity to lion- 
ize the = round the lakes, and directs his at- 
tention to the most beautiful points of view. Why 
A spirit was to be evoked for the purpose of talk- 
ing over such matters, and sceing such sights— 
why the vicar of the parish, a blue-stocking from 
London, or an American, such as Mr. Southey 
supposed his aerial visitor to be, might not have 
done as well—we are unable to conceive. Sir 
Thomas tells Mr. Southey nothing ubout future 
events, and indeed absolutely disclaims the gift 
of prescience. He has learned to talk modern 
English: he has read all the new publications, 
and loves a jest as well as when he jested with 
the executioner, though we cannot say that the 
quality of his wit has materially improved in Par- 
adise. His powers of reasoning, too, are by no 
means in as great vigour as when he sate on the 
woolsack ; and though he boasts that he is ‘ di- 
vested of all those passions which cloud the in- 
tellects and warp the understandings of men,’ 
we think him—we must confess—far less stoical 
than formerly. As to revelations, he tells Mr. 
Southey at the outset to expect none from him. 
The Laureate expresses some doubts, which as- 
suredly will not raise him in the opinion of our 
modern milleunarians, as to the divine authority 
ofthe Apocalypse. But the ghost preserves an 
impenetrable silence. As far as we remember, 
only one hint about the employments of disem- 
bodied spirits escapes him. He encourages Mr. 
Southey to hope that there is a Paradise Press, 
at which al} the valuable publications of Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Colburn are reprinted as regularly 
as at Philadelphia; and delicately insinuates, 
that Thalaba and the Curse of Kehama are a- 
mong the number. What a contrast does this 
absurd fiction present to those charming narra- 
tives which Plato and Cicero prefixed to their 
dialogues! What cost in machinery, yet what 
poverty ofeffect! A ghost brought in to say 
what any man might have said! The glorified 
spirit of a great statesman and philosopher dawd- 
ling, like a bilous old Nabob at a watering-place, 
over quarterly reviews and novels—dropping in 
to pay long calls—making excursions in search 
ofthe picturesque! The scene of St. George 
and St. Deny’s in the Pucelle is hardly more ri- 
diculous. We know what Voltaire meant. No- 
body, however, can suppose that Me. Southey 
means to make game of the mysteries of a higher 
state of existence. The fact is, that in the work 
before us, in the Vision of Judgment, and in 
some of his other pieces, his mode of treating the 
most solemn subjects differs from that of open 
scoffers only as the extravagant representations 
of sacred persons and things in some grotesque 
Italians paintings differ from the caricatures 
which Carlisle exposes in the front of his shop. 
We interpret the particular act by the general 
character. What in the window of a convicted 
blasphemer we call blasphemous, we call only ab- 


surd and ill-judged in an altar-piece.— Edinburgh 
Review. 
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The Valley of the Nashaway. This is the 
modest title of a poem by Rufus Dawes, to be 
published early next week, by Carter & Hendee, 
of this city. We have seen the sheets, and 
are happy to express our belief that the poe- 
try will add largely to the literary reputa- 
tion of its author, who has hitherto been known 
to general readers, by a few fugitive pieces only, 
printed in the newspapers and magazines. The 
Valley of the Nashaway is a moral and descrip- 
tive poem of about three hundred lines, abound- 
ing with passages of exquisite beauty, and replete 
with glowing imagery and striking thoughts, ex- 
pressed in a language clear, unaffected, and en- 
tirely free from mawkish sentiment. 

The following graceful verses are introductory 
to the Valley of the Nashaway. 


The queen of May has bound her virgin brow, 
And hung with blossoms every fruit-tree bough , 
The sweet Southwest, among the early flowers, 
Whispers the coming of delighted hours, 

While birds, within the heaping foliage, sing 
Their music-welcome to returning Spring. 


Oh, Nature ! loveliest in thy green attire, 
Dear mother of the passion-kindling lyre ; 
Thou, who in early days, upled’st me where 
The mountains freeze above the Summer air ; 
Or lured’st my wandering way beside the streams, 
To watch the bubbles as they mocked my dreams, 
Lead me again, thy flowery paths among, 
To sing of native scenes, as yet unsung ! 


The description of the river Nashaway is gra- 
phic and spirited in the highest degree. 


Eccentric river ! poet of the woods ! 

Where, in thy far-secluded solitudes, 

The wood-nymphs sport and naiads plash thy wave, 
With charms more swect than ever fancy gave, 
How oft with Mantua’s bard, from school let free, 
I've conn’d the silver lines that flow like thee, 
Couched on thy emerald banks, at full length laid 
Where classic elms grew lavish of their shade, 

Or indolently listened, while the throng 

Of idler beings woke their Summer song ; 

Or with rude angling gear, outwatched the Sun, 
Comparing mine, to deeds by Walton done. 


Far down the silent stream, where arching trees 
Bend their green boughs so gently to the breeze, 
One live, broad mass of molten crystal lies, 
Clasping the mirror'd beauties of the skies ' 

Look, how the sunshine breaks upon the plains ! 
So the deep blush their flattered glory stains. 

Romantic river ! on thy quiet breast, 

While flashed the salmon with his lightning crest, 
Not long ago the Indian's thin canoe 

Skimmed lightly as the shadow which it threw ; 
Not long ago, beside thy banks of green, 

The nightfire blazed and spread its dismal sheen. 


Mr. Dawes thus describes the progress of art 
in the uncultivated wild. 


I turn, where glancing down, the eye surveys, 





between Mr. Southey and the spirit about trade, 


the volume. 





For graves of silent tribes upheave the sod, 

And Science smiles where savage Philip trod ; 
Where winged the poisoned shaft along the skies, 
The hammer rings, the noisy shuttle flies ; 
Impervious forests bow before the blade, 

Aad fields rise up in yellow robes arrayed. 

No lordly palace nor imperial seat, 

Grasps the glad soil where freemen plaot their feet ; 
No ruined castle here, with ivy waves, 

To make us blush for ancestry of slaves ; 

But lo! unnumbered dwellings meet the eye, 
Where men lie down in native majesty : 

The morning birds spring from their leafy bed, 
As the stern ploughman quits his happy shed ; 

His arin is stceled to toil—his heart to bear 

The robe of pain, that mortals always wear ; 
Though wealth may never come, a plenteous board 
Smiles at the pampered rich man's joyless hoard ; 
True, when among his sires, no gilded heir 

Shall play the fool, and damn himself to care, 
But ludustry and Knowledge lead the way, 
Where Independence braves the roughest day. 





We transcribe two of the shorter pieces from 


FOR AN ALBUM. 
There’s not a bird that charms the air, 
There's not a flower that scents the gale, 
There's not a bee that wAntons where 
The wild-rose gems the vale ; 


But each has some secluded shrine, 
The leafy tree, or fragrant fold 
Of blossoms, that in clusters shine, 

Its happy guest to hold. 


There's not a heart, whose pulses tell 
How calm or wild the wish within, 
But there is yet some secret cell, 
No stranger eye can win. 


There, records sweet uf varnished hours, 
And tristful pangs of hope deferred, 

As light and shade upon the flowers, 
Are felt, but never heard. 


For many a sigh, and many a tear, 
And many a grief is buried there, 

While Love's pale image lingers near 
The picture of despair. 


This wilderness of stainless white, 

Like beauty’s guileless heart, unknown, 
Must be a place of varied light, 

Where Thought shall build his throne. 


The flatterer's breath shall taint its snow, 
While many a heart of truth shall tell, 
The wish it scarce would have thee know, 

Yet cherishes so well. 


Then, while the hours enjoy their flight 
Among the flowers that grace this shrine, 

Oh, may one smile of cloudless light 
Remain forever thine ! 


THE BURIED LOVE. 
I have often thought that flowers were the alphabet of Angels, 
whereby they write on hills and fields mysterious truths.— TheRebdels. 
She sleeps the quiet sleep of death, 
The maid who lies below, 
And these are Angel-missioned flowers, 
That o'er the green turf grow. 


And they are sent to warn the fair, 
How transient is their bloom ; 

See! how they bend their tender forms 
And weep upon her tomb. 


The blush upon her living cheek, 
Had shamed the morning skies ; 
And dimond light, is not more bright, 
Than were her youthful eyes. 


To see her, on a summer’s day, 
Gave love a lighter wing ; 

And happy thoughts would crowd the heart, 
And gush from many a spring. 


I know the language of the flowers, 
And love to hear them grieve,— 
When crims'ning to the eye of morn, 

Or drooping to the eve. 


I listened when the star of love 
Shone through the blue serene ; 
When twilight held her silent wake, 

Beneath the crested queen 


They told of her whose spirit comes 
To breathe upon their leaves ; 

And can I choose but love the breath, 
That once was Genevieve's ? 


She's gone, where sorrow may not come, 
Where pain may never be ; 

But she, who lives an angel still, 
May sometimes think of me. 


Though gone, alas! her blushing smile, 
Who sleeps in sweet repose, 

I joy to find its mimic grace, 
Still living in the rose. 

Then will I love the modest flower, 
And cherish it with tears ; 

It minds me of my fleeting time, 
Yet chases all my fears. 


And when my hour of rest shall be, 
I will not weep my doom ; 

So, Angel-missioned flowers may come 
And gather round my tomb ! 

In concluding this hurried glance at Mr. 
Dawes’s book, we can but regret that a piece 
of arrant cockneyism, (we cannot designate it by 
a milder name) entitled “ Margaret,” and writ- 
ten in imitation of the very worst style of the 
“ Lake Poets” should have found a place among 
his best productions. We hope to see it exclud- 
ed from a second edition. 





Ball-Room Statistics. The following are 
some of the details of a magnificent Charity Ball 
given early in March at the Italian Theatre in 
Paris ;—the receipts amounted to 115,750 francs ; 
there were 4,352 persons present; of whom 1, 
282 were ladies. There were 80 lustres lighted 
and 5,500 wax candles; 35,000 glasses of re- 
freshment were distributed, and 18,150 cakes; 
there were 2,000 carriages drew up to the doors, 
and 6,000 servants were present, belonging to 
the company. 





Mr. Tudor, the American Charge d’Affairs at 
Rio Janerio, died about the 12th of March. Mr. 
T. was a native of Boston. 





Act building up the wreck of other days ; 


American Anecdotes. Messrs. Putnam and 
Hunt have published an admirable collection of 
American Anecdotes, which, besides being well 
eld, and sufficiently interesting in themselves,— 
deserve special commendation to the notice of the 
American reader, as illustrative of the eventful 
ustory of our country, and as shedding a strong 
‘ight on the characters of our distinguished men. 
‘The compiler of the volume has discovered cor- 
rect taste and judgment; and, while combining 
struction with amusement, has admitted nothing 
into his pages, calculated to create a feeling of 
irreverence for any of “ the social or christian 
sympathies of our nature.” It is in such familiar 
anecdotes as are presented in this book, that we 
see many personal traits which we in vain search 
for in the labored writings of the biographer or 
the eulogist; but which are the best, perhaps 
the only true, criterion to enable us to judge of 
the motives that influence the course of the states- 
man, the warrior, or the philosopher. A few 
specimens from the American Anecdotes are sub- 
joined. 

To every general proposition there is an exception. In 
the year 1820, an American gentleman embarked at Phi- 
liladelphia for the purpose of taking a “ tour in Europe.” 
He visited in succession, France, Italy, Spain, an Portu- 
gal. Having beheld the beautiful scenery, und enjoyed 
the enchanting allurements which these nations present, 
he passed over to the “fast-anchored isle.” After visiting 
the more prominent and inviting portions of England, he 
went into Wales to behold the rich scenery of the Welch 
mountains. Ue arrived ata small town, on a certain 
evening, at a late hour. He travelled with more than ordi- 
nary splendor, having his postillions and out-riders.— 
When he arrived at the village, he inquired for the best 
house of entertainment in town. “That,” said an in 
habitant pointing to a house near where he was standing, 
“¢ is the only tavern in the place.” In consequence of this 
information, the stranger went immediately to the house. 
On entering, he accosted the landlord with the interroga- 
tory —“ Can you furnish refreshment for myself, servants, 
and my horses ?” Suchan occurrence as the arrival of 
a stranger in a splendid coach, had not happened at the 
village, perhaps, for a century—and the tavern-keeper 
was bewillered with amazement. He replied to the ques- 
tion of the stranger in an agitated and bustling manoer,— 
“ Oh, sir, l am afraid I can’t entertain such a gentleman 
as youare.” “ Can you take care of my horses ?” “ Yes, 
sir; but I am afraid I can't entertain such a gentlemen as 

ouare,” which sentiment he uttered at every breath.— 
he stranger had travelled a considerable distance with- 
out stopping. “ Sir,” said he to ‘ mine host,’ “ make no 
excuses, but give me the best you can for supper, as I 
have not dined to-day.” The landlord said, he ‘ had 
nothing in the house fitto place before such a genile- 
man”—but called aloud to his whole household to bestir 
themselves, and prepare the gentleman's supper. Ina 
short time, it was announced. The gentleman sat down, 
and, to his surprise, found a supper before him, which an 
Alderman might envy. Having sufficiently refreshed him- 
self, he addressed Boniface, “ Why landlord, you told me 
you had nothing for supper ; but I will venture to say that 
I have eaten as good a supper as any man in the town.’ 
‘“‘ Except the Mayor,’ replied the landlord. ‘No I won't 
except any body I repeat it, I have eatén as good a sup- 
per as any man in the town.” By astatue, it is enacted 
that the Mayor, out of respect to the dignity of his office, 
shall constitute an exception in all cases of this nature— 
and the tavern-keeper being a constable, deemed it his 
duty to inform against the gentleman for violating the 
law. The next morning just as he was about to depart, 
an officer summoned the stranger before the Mayor. His 
worship received him with great dinity ;—and, after the 
preliminary formalities had been gone through with, the 
gentleman requested to be informed to what he was in- 
debted for the honor of the interview. He wastold that 
he had violated the law of the realm, inasmuch as he had 
stated the evening previous that he hed eaten as good a 
supper as any man inthe town, without excepting the 
Mayor. He inquired the amount of the penalty, when 
his worship began to turn over the leaves of a book to 
show him the law. The gentleman said he did not want 
to see the law—he only wanted to know the amount of the 
fine. He was told it was four-and-sixpence. He drew 
the money out of his pocket, and desired toknow who 
informed against him. ‘There stands the man that in- 
formed against you,” said the Mayor, with great so- 
lemnity. The gentleman turned round, and, behold! it 
was the tavern-keeper. “ He then upbraided him for his 
ingatitude. “ So, sir, it is you, then, that informed against 
me ;—you, at whose house I stopped, and to whom I have 
paid my money. Now, sir, I'll tell you what—I am an 
American, I have travelled through the United States,— 
I have visited France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Eng- 
land—and I have never in my life seen so great a rascal as 
you are, (turning and bowing very gracefully to his wor- 
ship, and handing him the fine,) EXCEPT THE MAYOR.” 


Odd Comparison. An instance of quaint expression is 
related in a town in the western part of Magschusetts, 
where the clergyman was remarkable for giving his ser- 
mon very little connexion with his text. It stood like a 
sign-post before a house, where no tavern was kept.— 
When this peculiarity was a subject of conversation, one 
of his parishoners observed to him, that “ if his text had 
the small pox, his sermon could not catch it.” 


Dr. Hunt and the wag. Old Dr. Hunt used to say 
when he could not discover the cause of a man's sickness, 
“ We'll try this—and we'll try that. We'll shoot into the 
tree, and if any thing falls, well and good.” —“ Aye, (re- 
plied a wag) I fear that is too commonly the case, and in 


your shooting into the tree, the first thing that generally 
falls is the patient.” 


A Judge instructing a Prisoner. When the tithing laws 
were in full operation in a neighboring state, a young 
man travelling from one parish to another, was arrested 
for breach of the Sabbath. A court was hastily summon- 
ed, to try the culprit, who, when asked whether he was 
“ guilty, or not guilty,” answered, ina timid, embarras- 
sed tone, “ guilty, sir." “ Zounds, Sam,” exclaimed the 
learned judge, “ never say guilty. Now I'll begin again ; 
and when I say ‘ guilty, or not guilty ?? do you say ‘ not 
guilty, sir.” Zounds, Sam, you should never say guilty. ’ 
The examination was again commenced, and the prisoner, 


having answered as he was directed, was formally ac- 
quitted. 


Ingenuity of a Negro. Before the revolution, it was the 
custom in Massachusetts to keep slaves. In Boston they 
were generally house servants, humanely treated, and 
leading rather an easy life. They were a careless, 
laughing race, faithful, subservient, impudent, aad affec- 
tionate ; and under the pretence of being slaves, often 
took great liberties. The following anecdote may serve 
as an instance. However, it is necessary to make some 
previous remarks on the characters of Doctors Cooper 
and Chauncy, in order to render the story intelligible.— 
Dr. Cooper, who was a man of accomplished manners, 
and fond of society, was able, by the aid of fine talents, to 
dispense with some of the severe study that others engag- 
ed in. This, however, did not escape the envy and ma- 
lice of the world, and it was said in akind of petulant 
and absurd exaggeration, that he used to walk to the 
south-end of a Saturday, and if he saw a man riding into 
town in a black coat, would stop, and ask him to preach 
the next day. Dr. Chauncy was a close student, very 
absent and irritable. Ou these traits in the character of 
the two clergymen, a servant of Dr. Chauncy’s laid his 
scheme to obtuin a particular object from his master. Scip- 
fo went into his master's study one morning to receive 
some directions, which the Doctor having given, resumed 
his writing ; but the servant still remained. ‘The master, 
looking up a few minutes afterward, and supposing he 
had just come in, said, ‘ Scipio, what do you want ?”— 
“ | want a new coat, massa.” “ Well go to Mrs. Chaun- 
cy, and tell her to give you one of my old coats ;” 
and was again absorbed in his studies. The servant re- 
mained fixed. After awhile, the Doctor, turning bis 
cyes that way, saw him again, as if for the first time, and 
said, “what do you want, Scipio?” “] want a new 
coat, massa.” “ Well go to my wife, and ask her to give 
you one of my old coats ;” and fell to writing once more. 
Scipio remained in the same posture. After a few min- 


utes, the Doctor looked towards him, and repeated the 
question, “Scipio, what do you want ?” “I want a new 
It now flashed the doctor's mind that there 


dialogue. “ Why, 


Coat massa.” 


was something of repetition in thi 
have I not ple before, - 











— ; 


want a black coat?’ ‘* Not wani a black ! 
not?” “Why massa,! ‘fraid w tell — “ry 
want a black coat.” “What is the reason you don’t w 

a black coat ? tell me directly.” “OQ! massa | ‘frnid ta 
tell youthe reason, you so passiomte.” « You — 
will you tell me the reason?’ “©! massa, J am sure 
you be angry.” “If! had my cane, you villain, I'd — 
your bones : will you tell me what youmean ? “| ſt aid 
tell you, massa, I know you be angry.” The doctor was 
now highly irritated, and Scipio perceiving by his glance 
at the tongs, that he might find a substitute for the cane 
and that he was sufficiently excited, said, “ Well, massa, 
you make me tell, but | know you be angry. | ‘fraid’ 
massa, if | wear another black coat, Dr. Cooper ask me 
to preach for him.” This unexpected termination realis. 
ed the negro’s calculation. His irritated master burs, 
into a laugh: “ Go, you rascal, get my hat and cane and 
tell Mrs. Chauncy, she may give you a coat of any colour . 
w red one, if you choose’” — 
Away went the negro to his mistress, and the doctor 1, 
tell the story to his friend, Dr. Cooper. . 


why 
but I don’t 


Excommunication. A farmer in Vermont, who was , 
plain,pious man, regular in the discharge of his,duty boti 
to God and his neighbor, was for a long time plagued by 
an overgrown bear, which had learned its cue so thoy. 
oughly, as only to commit its depredations on the Sabbat), 
when he knew by experience, the coast was clear. Wea. 
ried out with his repeated trespasses, the good man te. 
solved to take his gun and conceal himself in the fields oy, 
the following Sunday. The bear came, according to cys. 
tom ; he fired, and shot it dead. This explosion, durin, 

the hours of worship, put the pious peeple in great — 
sternation. As soonasthe minister and deacons ascertained 
the cause, they ordered him to attend a special churc), 

meeting, and show cause,if he had any,why he should not 
be exc icated for his daring impiety. He did at. 

tend ; but not satisfied to be so publicly scandalized, fur ay 

action he believed to be his duty, he went to tie appoint. 
ment with a loaded gun. Scarcely had the holy parson 
pronounced these words “offending brother,” when the 
honest veteran levelled his deadly weapon, and cried out 

“ proceed, if you dare,—proceed, and you area pom 
man.” After a pause, the terrified parson gave the pa- 
per to the eldest deacon, and desired him to read it — 
The deacon, with stammering accents and Startling eyes 
began as he was ordered ; but again the devoted victim 
aimed his gun, and exclaimed, “ Desist and march. | 
will not live in shame. March, I say, or you are all dead 
men.’ The parson leaped from the desk, the deacons 
followed in great trepidation; and the women wit) 
shrieks, sought their homes. The victor, thus lefi to him. 
self, locked the church, sent the keys to the pastor, wii 
his best respects, and lived thirteen years after, a brothe: 
in full communion. 





Doctor Lathrop. Doctor Lathrop was a man of geny. 
ine piety, but much opposed to the noisy zeal that secketh 
“to be known of men.” 

A young divine, who was much given to enthiiastic 
cant, one day said to him, “ Do you suppose you hate 
any real religion?” ‘ None to speak of” was the excel- 
lent reply. 


Effects of Fear. In the time of the American Revolu- 
tionary war, which the army was encamped at West 
Point, a party of soldier's discover an eagle's nest, half 
way down a precipice, adjacent to the fort. To get at 
the nest, a soldier was let down by a rope, fastened sound 
his middle. When he had descended near to the nest, the 
eagle came upon him with hideous screams, aiming at 
his head. He had no way of defending himself, but by 
taking out his knife, with which he kept her off by strik- 

ing at her. In one of the passes he made at her, he had 

the misfortune to strike the rope, and cut one of the 

strands entirely off. The other strand began to untwis, 
while his companions drew him up as soon as possible — 
In this situation, he every moment expected the rope to 
part, when he must have fallen from the tremendous 
height among the rocks. However, he was drawn up to 
the top of the precipice, when the remaining strand of the 
rope was nearly reduced to a wisn of tow. He was only 
25 years old ; but in the course of a few hours, his raven 
black hair was changed to the whiteness of wool. 


“ Fighting on my own Hook.” At the battle of York- 
town, whilst the aids of the American chief were issuing 
his orders along the line, a man was discovered a short 
distance from it, who presented rather a grotesque ap- 
pearance, being dressed in the coarse common cloth worn 
at the time by the lower orders in back the country, with 
an otter-cap, the shape of which very much resembled the 
steeple of a meeting house, and a broad leather apron.— 
His equipments consisted of a small woodchuck’s skin, 
sewed together in the form of a bag, and partly filled 
with powder, and an old rusty gun, whieh measured about 
seven feet, eight inches, from the muzzle to the end of the 
breech, and which had probably lain in the smoke ever 
since the landing of the pilgrims. One of the aids pas- 
sing him in the course of his rounds, inquired of him to 
what regiment he belonged. “I belong to no regiment, 

said the fellow, after he had fired his “long carabine.— 
A few moment after the officer rode by again ; but seeing 
the fellow very busy, and sweating with exertion, he once 
more inquired to what regiment he belonged. ‘ Tono 
regiment,” was the answer, the speaker at the same time 
levelled his piece at a “red coat,” who was preparing to 
fire, but who dropped dead before he had half raised bis 
gun. “To what company do you belong ?'—“ to 00 
company”— to what battalion do you belong 7" -“ to no 
battalion” —“ then where the d—1 do you belong, or who 
are you fighting for?" “ Dang ye, (said the fellow.) | 
don’t belong any where, I am fighling on my om 
hook !” 


Humorous Reply. The name of Isaac Winslow, one 0! 
the forefathers of New England, descended to his grand: 
son. The child was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Gardiner. 
who, in the course of his prayer, said, “ We beseech 
thee, O Lord, that this child may inherit one half the su 
tues of his illustrious grandfather.” In after life, Doct» 
Winslow related this circumstance to the facetious Gal 
Hitchcock, who replied, “ and it is a great pity that such 
a reasonable request was never but half granted. 





Mishap. The elegant corps of Fusileers pata- 
ded in uniform on Tuesday last, with uncommon- 
ly full ranks, and made a visit to Fresh Pond.— 
Some eighteen or twenty of them, while indulging 
in aninnocent and mirthfal aquatic excursion up- 
on the bosom of this placid lake, met with an ac· 
cident which threw a damp over the whole partys 
and checked the flow of spirits which but a few 
moments before had animated every countenance. 
The boat being too heavily laden, filled and 
sunk in about seven fathoms of water. Every 
assistance was immediately afforded to the young 
men, but we grieve to learn that among the mis- 
sing, (supposed to have found an early and wa- 
tery grave) are three boots, a military cap, 'W° 
cartridge-boxes, and a patent pocket-pistol. The 
loss of the latter is the less to be regretted, a5 ® 
spectator of this melancholy affair, assures us 
that a few minutes before the accident, he s4¥* 
promising . youth apply it to his mouth, with an 
expression of the eye indicating a firm determina- 
tion to discharge the whole of its contents into his 
head ! 





The Salem Murder. On Wednesday, R. Crow 
inshield, Jr. and G. Crowninshield, both of Dae- 
vers, Benj. Selman, of Marblehead, and Daniel 
Chase, of Salem, were brought before the Su- 
preme Court now sitting at Ipswich, and an 10° 
dictment, charging the said Richard as principal, 
and the others as accessoties, in the murder of 
Joseph White, Esq. at Salem on the sixth of A- 
pril last, was read to them.—In_ the first — 
mortal wounds are alleged to have been inflicte 

on the head of the deceased with a hatchet by 
Richard Crowninshield, Jr. the other prisoner* 
being present aiding and abetting kim. The * 
cond count alleged that said Richard made se 
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art of the deceased with a dirk, the other pris- 
mers being present. The prisoners are young 
nen, and behaved with great decorum. They 
severally pleaded Not guilty. Mr. Walsh and 
Mr. Shillaber of Salem, were assigned as their 
Counsel. The day of trial is not yet appointed. 


The Philadelphia Duel. Mr. Augustus New- 
ton, a young Englishman, has lately published 
a pamphlet in Philadelphia, professing to be a re- 
view of all the circumstances connected with the 
late duel between Hunter and Miller. Some of 
the parties interested, caused him to be arrested 
jor a libel, and he was required by Alderman 
Binns to give bail in the sum of $3,000 before the 
next Mayor’s Court. He surrendered himself to 
custody, but in the afternoon, bail was given and 
the defendant released. 








Awarm reception. A gentleman of New- 
York, applied the other day at the Police office 
in that city, for a warrant against a youngster for 
insulting a number of females in the street. The 
yarrant was obtained and put into the hands of 
an officer, who arrested the lad specified in it, 
in Hudson Street. This hopeful chap however, 
sveceeded in effecting his escape, and ran into a 
cellar, where the constable followed him,—but on 
entering to demand his prisoner, was encountered 
by three damsels who had been drinking tea there, 
and who compelled the intruder to fly from their 
presence with the utmost rapidity—having given 
him, with the aid of steam, tea and boiling water, 
a warmer reception than he had reason to ex- 
pect. He was too gallant to renew the attack, 
and left the fair Amazons in possession of all the 
honors of success. 





A Bad Name.—Tbe other night says the New- 
York Courier, a porter was found by a watch- 
man, asleep and intoxicated. The watchman 
took off his badge, carried it to the Police Office, 
deposited it with Mr. Hopson, and went his way 
scratching his head. The porter made an appli- 


“J wish your Honor would Jet me have the 
badge again,” said he. 

“Dont youget drunk ?” asked Mr. Hopson. 

“Sometimes I get a little in the wind, but it is 
all good-naturedly.” 

“You can’t have it,“ said the Justice. 

“Well,” said the porter, scratching his head, 
“I suppose I shall have to give up liquor and 
join the society.” 

“That you will,” said Mr. Hopson. ‘ What’s 
vour name,” asked he. 

“ My name,” said the porter ;. * why its a bad 
—very bad name, I don’t want to mention it.” 

“Tmust know your name,” said Mr. Hopson. 

“My name is bad—too d——d bad to be 
spoken of —but if you must know it,”—a great 
efort-—* it is Robert Walsh, and abad name it 
5. If I could pick up another in any bye street, 
slad I would be to exchange, and give a little to 
boot.”? 

“You are right,” said a “gent” in specs, 
Robert Walsh is a bad name in poetry or pas- 
lurage, in criticism or carting—particularly if 
there is a Junior at the tail of it. 

Mr. Hopson smiled, adds the Courier and gave 
him his badge, and a word of advice, which he 


took with him, merely to act in the exactly oppo- 
site direction. 





Theatrical. Mr. Wemyss, a comedian of Phi- 
ladelphia, has left the stage to sell lottery tickets. 
The Baltimore Emerald says, he headed his first 
advertisement, with “ starved out.” 





Neal’s Bentham. A notice of Neal’s Biogra- 
phical sketch of Bentham is excluded for want of 


room. We shall give an epitome of this produc- 
tion, next week. 





The Collegian. The fourth number of this in 
teresting Monthly has come to hand, and we have 
perused its pages with no ordinary gratification. 
The improvement, both in thought and style, in 
the successive numbers and especially in this, has 
satisfied us of the utility of this work asa valuable 
exercise to the students of our University. Inac- 
curacy of expression is sometimes to be met with, 
and to be expected from inexperienced writers ; 
but elevation of thought and refinement of senti- 
ment will be found on most of its pages. 

We throw together the remarks, which we 
made in pencil on its margin on running it over. 
They are the strong and vivid impressions of a 
first and only perusal. 

The first article is on “ Music,” and shows an 
tlevated taste, and a correct and discriminating 
knowledge of the distinguished Masters. 

“Pencilling” a poem, is sprightly, natural and 
beautiful. A good imitation of Byron in thought 
and expression, and at the same time free from 
his misanthropy and immoralities. 

“The Exile,” translated from Schiller, is the 
‘ery soul of poetry. The figures are original and 
truly beautiful. 

The review of “Tales of the Northwest,” is 
‘ensibly written; and the reviewer has formed a 
Correct judgment of the work. 

“Twilight Sketches.” The versification is 
natural, smooth and flowing. 

“Abdul Orrindec,” is an Eastern tale. The 
Pred has not been unsuccessful in his attempt to 
describe Oriental habits, thoughts and feelings ; he 
ring—engrossed with his subject, but negli- 
i and careless in the selection of words and 

© construction of sentences. He aspires to the 





—— * 


lofty regions of mina and emotion—would grap- 
ple with the strong workings of our nature. The 
attempt is honourable, but hazardous. 
“The Hypocondriac” is a strange piece of ro- 
mancing. It excites no interest, that we can feel 
—it is an oddity. The language is well enough ; 
but the whole is a strange conceit, not worth per- 
severing in. 
“ The Screeching Lady” is a good story in the 
old English style—well told and highly poetical. 
“A Jaunt on Foot.” This is a natural and 
charming narrative, interspersed with just and 
beautiful reflections, and no little genuine wit. It 
is altogether superior to any thing of the kind in 
the former numbers. 
“ A tale of other times” —an amusing story from 
Mills, done into easy and flowing measure. 
“ Virginian Hospitality” is interesting, because 
it gives us a picture of domestic habits, manners 
and feelings, not entirely familiar to New-Eng- 
landers. 
“The Last Latin Recitation” is worthy a 
place in the most distinguished Magazine in En- 
gland or America. No scholar can read it with- 
out emotions, that put criticism out of the ques- 
tion. We would rather be the author of this 
short effusion, than of a volume of the average 
poetry of the age. 
* An After-Dinner Vision” is a tale of Ro- 
mance and Chivalry told with an elegant sim- 
plicity. 
* We have thus given our first impressions on a 
hasty perusal of the fourth number. We wish 
the young gentlemen, who conduct the work, suc- 
cess; but hope it will not be suffered to interfere 
with their graver classical studies and exercises. 
[Communicateh. 





For the New-England Galaxy. 
a CONFESSIONS OF A TAX-GATHERER. 


t is my misfortune to be a collector of taxes in the 
county of Cloudsex. [ aman honest man, and naturally 
kind, but my vocation exposes meto ao infinite deal of 
annoyance. I am considered a bore. People point at 
me as I pass along the streets, and a walking pestilence 
could not be more carefully avoided. The rich quarrel 
with me, andthe poor threaten to beat me, and s0 be- 
tween hard words and hard blows, it is a devil of a life I 
am leading, upon my modesty. But taxes must be paid, 
and I am seldom obliged to ask the interference of a bai- 
liff. Sooner or later, my customers wax kind, and open 
their purse strings. 

Ihave lately been occupied in collecting the poll- 
taxes from the students of the University in Cloudtown ; 
and toa more diabolical task I never wish to be com- 
mended. It is the first year that the tax has been insist- 
ed upon, and I hope in conscience it will be the last. I 
thought it an imposition before I began to collect it : but 
the legislature has said it, and soarmed with the law of 
the land,and a good conscience, ventured boldly upon my 
duty. 

The first upon my list was Mr. Simon Slowit. I knock- 
ed timidly ot the door of his aparment, as [ found it num- 
bered in the catalogue, ang lifted the latch toa solemn 
and sonorous “ enter.” 

“Good day Mr. Slowit,” said I, taking off my hat and 
bowing respectfully. 

“That's my name, sir, and pray sir, what business 
have you with me ?” 

“ Only a small bill, sir—your poll-tax for the year 1830.” 

“Tam exempt from taxes, on the score of my age,” 
said Mr. Slowit, smiling. 

“ How so, sir ?” rejoined I doubtingly. “Iam too old 
to be taxed”"—said Mr. Slowit pleasantly, at the same 
time, drawing from his pocket an old wallet, and paying 
me the amount of my demand. I should think he bordered 
upon thirty ; and had learned discretion from age. He 
was old enough to know that the public taxes must be paid. 

“ May U ask what your name is,” said Mr. Easy, the 
next gentleman I called upon. 

‘¢ My name is Hardbite, at your service " 

“ Well, I tell you what, my old cock, I have no idea of 
being hard-bilten this morning and so you may go your 
ways.” 

“- But this bill sir, is a public tax and must be paid ; the 
poll-tax, sir; only a dollar and eight cents. The law says 
it must be paid, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Hardbite, just be kind enough to pay your 
own taxes, and don't trouble yourself about mine. Here's 
the door, sir.”’ 

“Mr. Easy"—I became indignant and emphatic—Mr. 
Easy, the law, sir, is not to be trified with. I know it is 
a great imposition, Mr. Easy, but the law is not to be 
trifled with.” 

“ And if the law is not to be trifled with, no more am I, 
Mc. Hardbite. Iam a minor, Mr. Hardbite, and you 
must go somewhere else for your poll-tax.” 

“‘ Does your father live in the state, Mr. Rasy ?” 

‘No sir, I never had a father,” he rejoined, frowning, 
angrily at my look of incredulity. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Easy, I really think you must have had 
a father sir” —— 

“ Dispute my word, Mr. Hardbite ! I have no objection 
to your colleeting your taxes from me, if you can sir, but 
you must not tell me I lie!” 

He caught me by my shoulders and ejected me forcibly 
from his apartment. I have marked the case for repre- 
sentation to the proper authorities. 

l next found Mr. Dashall, seated in his rocking chair, 
smoking acigar, although breakfast had not been two 
hours finished. 

A small bill, Mr. Dashall—Poll-taz—a dollar and 
eight cents.” 

He took the cigar in his right fingers and the bill in his 
left. Reading the one, and knocking the ashes from the 
other ; he returned the bill to my hands, and the cigar to 
his mouth, eyeing me the while with astonishment from 
head to foot. 

“ A d—d piece of impertinence, clod-hopper ; do you 
take me to be twenty-one.” 

“Ono sir! you are liable to this tax a good deal earli- 
er. Youarea student, you know— and this must be 
paid. It is a poll-taz—only a dollar and eight cents.” 

‘Very pleasant to be sure! Attempting this imposition 
with a “ you are student you know.” Students are cer- 
tainly privileged persons in this respect—privileged to be 
bored, taxed, damned and cheated—te the end of the chap- 
ter. My dear sir, decline the verb “ To Go,” beginning 
with the first person of the present tense. Quick! to the 
right-about !” 

. “Mr. Dashall, this bill must be paid, or you are liable 
to arrested on the spot, defaulters will be sent to jail— 
sir 

‘What's your name, sir ?” 

“ Hardbite, at your service, Oliver Hardbite.” 

















“Well, Oliver, I am giad I know your christian name, 
for I can talk with you more familiary, you know. So just 
cnt a stick, as quick as acatcan lick her ear, and if! 
catch you lurking about my premises again, by the scep- 
tre of Jove, I'll have your head off your shoulders.” 

“T'li call next week, sir; and just bear in mind that I 
shall have a bailiff in readiness.” 

Somewhat disheartened, but having the law for my 
guide, and au upright heart, 1 did myself the honor to 
wait upon Mr. Nettle. 

“Good morning, Mr. Nettle. Will you be kind enough 
to settle vour poll-tax. I know it is an imposition, sir,but 
it is a legal imposition, and so you see, it must be paid.” 
(Emphasizing the must.) 

“The what, sir?” said Mr. Nettle, apparently 
much surprised. 

“ The law requires it, sir—the poll-tax—a dollar and 
eight cents. Better settle it now, and save trouble.” 

“ How is this, sir? I am a minor, an infant in law,and 
where is it to be supposed I should get a dollar and eight 
cents? Why sir, do you think they coin money here ?— 
My breeches-pocket has not known the jingling of a cou- 
ple of coppers this two years. Carry your bills, sir, to 
people that are willing to pay ’em.” 

“* Mr. Nettle, I am sorry to be urgent. But——” 

“Charge it. I'll call and pay you when I get my 
first fee atthe bar. I'll neither pay poll-taxes for myself 
or other people at present. What sort of times do you find 
about college? Like rolling a stone up hill—to get a 
poll-tax—I suppose.” 

‘* Why, yes sir, they are not very ready at payment: 
but [am coming the rounds next week with a bailiff, and 
hope to be able two do something better. I'll call again, 
sir.” 

I then called upon some half a dozen students who J am 
sure must have been twenty seven or twenty eight years 
old, and they all paid me, though with a good deal of 
grumbling. The last gentleman! called upon was Mr. 
Touchem. 

“Good morning, Mr. Touchem.” 

“ And pray who may you be? A bill for a_poll-tax.— 
How's this, sir, I am under age. 

“ All over sixteen, who come from other states mus! pay 
it, Mr. Touchem. The legislature says so, and though its 
an imposition, you see it must be paid.” 

“* Well, you're the very last people in the world, up in 
these parts. Why, what the devil do you mean? Here 
we are sponged by tradesmen, stable-keepers, and doctors 
of physic and learning, for four years—and the legislature 
can't keep their fingers out of the pie. The state must 
come in for their share of the plunder in the shape of tax 
es. If I pay it without a lawsuit some how or other,dain- 
me. Not that I value my sixpences, but | wont encour- 
Tell 








age this d—d pilfering disposition in any people. 
your masters so.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Touchem, you will sing another tune 
next week. I shall deliver you to the executors of the 
law. The tax must be paid, aud you can't avoid it.” 

« Never was a poor collector of monies molested in the 
style in which they handled your humble servant. It was 
new to me. The farmer of the state's customs is a person 
too dignified to be treated in this manner. They absolute- 
ly threatened me with personal violence. At some of the 
rooms, | had the door locked in my face as I was knock- 
ing modestly and respectfully ; for it was soon known, they 
told me, “ when a suspicious person was about.” In oth- 
ers I was quizzed by some merry group who had collected 
for the purpose of smoking the tax-gatherer. Iam a hard 
faced man, and of dignified aspect: but neither my stern- 
ness or dignity were of avail among the young taxees of 
the University of Cloudtown. I shall visit them in a week 
or so with a bailiff, and they will suffer for it if 1 do not 
find them less uncompromising. Q. HARDBITE. 








ITEMS. 


In a case of breach of promise of marriage, recently 
tried in the District Court of Philadelphia, the jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff of one thousand dollars. 
The love letters are said to have been very diverting. 


Brazil. Advices have been received at Baltimore a 
few days later than those at this port. The- commercial 
news was unimportant ; the market was overstocked with 
American produce, and dealing in exports was equally 
unprofitable. 


Hail Storm. The town of Port Gibson was visited on 
the last of March, with a hail storm which destroyed 
1000 panes of glass. 


Fire. At anearly hour, on Monday morning, the bake- 
house of Mr. Jacob Whitney, rear of No. 128, Ann Street, 
took fire, and with its contents was mostly destroyed. 


Tuskina, the head chief of the Creek Indians, who 
stopped the stage some time ago, had been apprehended 
at the Indian Village in which he resided, on the 13th of 
April, by Lieut. Clark, of the army, with a detachment 
of 25men. He was found concealed in the chimney of 
his house. Lieut. Clark was proceeding with him to Mo- 
bile, to deliver him to the U. States Marshal. 


Mr. Daniel D. Brodhead has teen nominated to the 
Senate as Navy Agent at this port, in place of Mr. Rich- 
ard D. Harris, whose term is expired. 


Common Council, Monday Evening, May 3. A conven- 
tion of the City Council took place to fix the number of 
Representatives for the ensuing year ; and it was deter- 
mined that sizty should be that number. 


The store of Messrs W. W. & H.S. Tudor, Hartford, 
was broken opon on the night of the 20th ult. and robbed 
of money and goods to the value of about two hundred 
and thirty dollars. The rogue was traced to New Bed- 
ford and apprehended. His name is Lewis Stanton. 


The President of the United States intends visiting she 
Eastern States in the course ofthe summer, and will ex- 
tend his visit as far North as the Jakes. 


The following obituary notice is copied from the Lon- 
don Examiner, of March 31, 1830 :—Died, at Bath, For- 


dune, wife of Mr. Gifford, of great Pulteny st.-et, and | me 


cousin to T Jefferson, the late excellent President of the 
U. States. 


From Calcutta. On Saturday last Calcutta papers, to 
Jan. 5, were received at the Merchant's Hall Reading 
Room. 


The Earl of Dalhousie, the new Commander in Chief 
of India, landed at Calcutta, Dec. 10. 


Ata great meeting in Calcutta a series of resolutions 
on the Commerce of the Country, and the monopoly of 
the East India Company, were passed unanimously, and 
a petition to parliament voted. The resolutions say the 
trade is capable of indefinile extension, if onerous and par- 


tial duties are taken off, Europeans encouraged to settle | *€ 


and introduce whatever they can—and if the China trade 
is thrown open. 


The Commander in Chief has prohibited to the young 
officers in India the weariug of combs in their hair, and 
“ dangling fancy curls,” as a feminine practice. 


An address to the Governor, thanking him for abolish- 
ing the burning of widows, was circulating among the na- 
tives for signatures. 


The King of Queda, having lost his throne and all his 
property, was in a starving condition on board a small 
boat, at the last dates. 


Howard Payne's Tragedy of Brutus was. performed at 
the Theatre in Calcutta, Dec. 26. . 


Brasil vs. Portugal. (thas been lately announced in 
Mr. Raguet’s paper, that the Emperor of Brazil was de- 
termined to enforce the rights of his daughter to the 
throne of Portugal, against the pretensions of Don Mi- 

, the possessor ; and by an arrival on Sunday from 
io de Janeiro, we learn that the Emperor's Navy was 
fitting for service. 





The extensive mercantile house of Palmer & "Co. Cal- 
Cutta, stopped payment on the 4th Jan. A meeting of 
creditors was held on the 6th, and the property (sufficient 
to pay about 50 per cent) was made over to Assignees 
for the benefit of the whole. The failure is said to be for 
about twelve and a half millions of dollars. Messrs. 
Cockerell, Train & Co. of London, are creditors to the 
amount of £ 400,000 sterling. 





A fall length Portrait of Chief Justice Marshall has 
been lately executed, at Washington, by Mr. Harding. 
The picture is to be exhibited, at the Atheneum Gal- 
ery. 


A public dinner was given, the 31 inst. by upwards of 
one hundred gentleman of the City of Philadelphia, to the 
Hon. J. R. Poinselt. 


Mr. White of Tennessee has laid a resolution upon the 


the Senate, for drunkenness. “ Tims, more porter.” [If 
Mr. White's resolution should be carried into effect, the 
tune will probably be changed. It will then be, “ Tims 
no more porter.ꝰ] 


The jury at Philadelphia without leaving their box,found 
Wilson, the mail robber, Guitty on all the counts of the 
indictment. Of course his sentence must be death. He 
has expressed a wish to see Mr. Reeside, the mail contrac- 
tor, to whom he promises to make some disclosures that 
will astonish our citizens. 








Masonit Calenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








Corner Stone, Duxbury, Monday 
King Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday 
a, Brighton, * 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday 
Montgomery. Medway Wednesday 
St. Andrews, Boston, Thursday 
Rising Sun, Nantucket, Monday 











UST PUBLISHED by WELLS & LILLY 
Court street, EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 100. 

Art. I. 1. Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History, deliv- 

* in the University of Dublia. By George Miller, D. 3: M. R. 


2. Mahomadanism Unveiled: an Inquiry, in which that Arch- 
Heresy, its diffusion and continuance, are examined on a new prin- 
ciple, tending to confirm the Evidences, and aid the Propagation, of 
the Christian Faith. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B. D. 

If. 1. The Speech of M. T.=adler, Esq. M. P., on the State and 
Prospects of the Country, delivered at Whitby. 

2. Storia della Economia Pubblica in Italia, de Giuseppe Pec- 
c 


io, 

_ IU. Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, cross- 
ing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the 
“7 M or A By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. Roy- 
al Navy, 

_IV. r Monumenti Etruschi, o di Etrusco nome, disegna ti, incisi, 
illustrati e publicati dal Cavaliere Francesco Inghira mi. 

Die Etrusker. Vier Bucher, von Karl Otfried Muller. (‘The 
Etruscans in four books, by K. O. Muller; an Essay which obtain- 
ed the Prize from the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. ) 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel Defoe: containing 
a Review of his Writings, and his Opinions upon a variety of impor- 
tant Matters, Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Walter Wilson, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, 

VI. Case of the Sugar Duties ; with Proofs and Ilustrations, 

VII. 1. Travels to and from Constantinople, in the Years 1827 
and 1828 ; or Personal Narrative of a Journey from Vienna, through 
Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, Bulgaria, and Romelia, to Con- 
—— and from that City to the Capital of Austria, by the 
Dardanelles, Tenedos, the Plains of Troy, Smyrna, Athens, Cyprus, 
Syria, Alexandria, Malta, Sicily, Italy, Istria, Carniola, and Styria. 
By Captain Charles Colville Frankland, R. N. 

2. Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 
1826, and 1827. By R. R. Madden, Esq. M. R.C.S8. 

3. Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England. By 
the Rev. R. Walsh, LL. D. 

4. Constantinople in 1828. A Residence of Sixteen Months in 
the Turkish Capital and Provinces ; with an Account of the Present 
State of the Naval and Military Power, and ot the Resources of the 
Ottoman Empire. By Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 

VIL. Remarks on the Spirit Duties, 

1X. A Dissertation on the Course and probable Termination of 
the Niger. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rufane Donkin, G. C. H. K.C. B. 
and F. R.8. 

X. 1. Organon der Heilkunst von Samuel! Hahnemann. 

2. Die chronischen Krankheiten, ihre eigenthumliche Natur und 
Homoopathische Heilung von Samuel Hahnemann. 

5 ine Arzneimittellehre von Samuel Hahnemann. 

XI. Sir Thomas More ; or Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 

Index. may 7 


DUDLEY & BOGUE, 
(LP HAIR CUTTERS, £4 


Corner of Washington and State Streets, up stairs. 


mp ue BOOK OF HEATLH; 
- compendium of Domestic Medicine, deduced from the expe- 
rience of the most eminent modern practitioners; entirely divested 
of technicalities and rendered familiar to the general reader: in- 
cluding the mode of treatment for diseases in general. A plan for 
the management of Infants and Children ; rules for the preservation 
of Health ; and for diet, exercise, air and the preparation of food ; 
remedies in cases of accident ; suspended animation; rules for pre- 
venting contagion ; a Table of Poisons most frequently taken, with 
the symptoms, and directions how to act when medical aid is not at 
hand. A Domestic Materia Medica, &c. &c. First American, 
from the second London edition ; revised and conformed to the prac- 
tice of the U. S. with additions, by a Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 














Extracts from the Preface 

‘¢ Tf the productions of authors, who have heretofore endeavoured 
to enlighten unprofessional readers on medical subjects be examined, 
it will be found that they are generally too scientific, too diffuse and 
more than all too expensive for general use ; and that in most cases 
they merely present the limited experience of an individual practi- 
tioner. The object of this work is to remedy these deficiencies: and 
though far tess bulky in size than its contemporaries, it will be 
found by a comprehensive and economical mode of printing, to pre- 
sent in a cheap form, the same quantity of information, and that in- 
formation of the very best kind, being deduced from the actual prac- 
tice of the most eminent men of the day. * * * 

*¢ The correctness of ita information may be relied on, for it pre- 
sents the combined experience of the most celebrated practitioners ; 
and perspicuity has been so much studied, that all technicalities 
have been carefully avoided, and the plainest and most simple lan- 
guage resorted to throughout, the great object being to impart sound 
instruction, on the most economical plan, to a numerous class of read- 
ers. 

Extracts from the Preface to the American Edition 

‘Its ehief value, and certainly not a trifling one, ia the fact that 
it embodies in a small compass the opinions of some of the most 
eminent modern physicians and surgeons of Great Britian, such as 
Drs. Baillie, Clutterbuck and Armstrong, among the former, and 
pd Astley Cooper, Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Lawrence, among the 
jatter. 





** The Table of Poisons, with their attendant sympt » and the 
mode of treatment when medical aid is not at hand, it is thought 
will be peculiarly useful as it not unfreq ly hapy where they 
may have been taken that no such aid is to be had and where if im- 
medtate remedies be not applied the person may be irretrievably lost. 
But if in such a moment, this table is at hand, the remedy may be 
at once resorted to and the patient saved. ‘The same remarks will 
also apply to the directions given for procedure in cases of suspended 
animation, from drowning, lightning, hanging, &c.’’ 

‘* Great care has been taken throughout, not to recommend in any 
case, medicines or a course of treatment which may be considered dan- 
gerous or doubtful in the result ; on the contrary cautions are con- 
stantly — against the use of them and reccommendations in all 
ous * doubtful or critical character, of immediate recourse to med- 
ical aid. 

Tg and for sale by RICHARDSON, LORD & HOL- 
BROOK, 133 Washington-street. may 7 


q@itre OF ROSE CREAM DE PERSE. 
Cosmetic for cl ing, whitening and softening the skin, the 
use of which is indispensable to the toilet both of ladies and gentle- 











mn. 
This Cream de Perse, the use of which is g»nerally known, is an 
article of high esteem in the countries of Asia, with both sexes. It 
unites every thing that is most perfect of the kind, it is one of the 
most precious cosmetics as yet known, to preserve the beauty of the 
skin, and thc freshness of the complexion ; com of vegetable 
substances, which are oily, softening and refreshing, it has a well 
known efficacy in giving tha skin the whiteness, the softness, and the 
freshness of youth. It effaces most of those wrinkles which are not 
—— by the effects of age, takes away pimples and redness of the 
face, cures chaps and cracks, and prevents the skin from tanning. It is 
also used with great successin removing freckles, tetters, and indeed 
eruptions and acidities of the blood which effect the skin. Finally 
its virtues and rare properties are so certain and so well proved, that 
a few days use of it will suffice to cause surprise at its good effects. 
For the toilet. This precious cream unites the advantages of the 
age utility for the toilet of both sexes ; by using this, water may 
dispensed with; it serves also to smooth the hair, and is proper 
for all ages, from the most tender infancy to the most advanced old 


e. 
For Gentlemen, it serves to soften the beard, to prevent the soap 
from drying and to facilitate the action of the razor, to take away the 
heat of it, to prevent smarting, and eruptions of the skin, and more 
over to take away pimples or chaps, which may happen in conse- 
quence of its heat. 

The subsciiber has just received per the ship Havre, via New York 
from France, a valuable supply of this much admired article. 
E. V. ASHTON, 130, Washington-street. 


—MANNER OF USING— 

The Cream must be spread lightly over the face, or other parts of 
the body, and the skin rubbed with a very fine linen. To heal chaps 
or cracks in the hands, gloves moistened with it must be worn and 
kept on during the night—For redness, tetters, pimples on the face 
and elsewhere, it is sufficient to rub the part affected lightly with 
the finger, and they will soon diva t—for the beard it is to be 
spread with the finger or with a silk paper, and this operation is re- 
peated _ or after according to the use which is intended to be 
made of it. 

Messrs. Diasey and Piver, being desirous to presont to the public 
this precious Cosmetic, till now unknown in Europe, have provided 
themselves with the necessary materials for making it, and they will 
be able promptly to answer all the demands which may be made 
upon them, without changing in any way the nature of the Cos- 
meti 


ic. 
The depot for the Persian Cream is at their establishment—Rue 
St. Martin No. 111 and 113, Paris. may 7 





N APPPRENTICE WANTED 
tothe PRINTING BUSINESS. One who has a — of 


it would be preferred. 








table to dismiss the celcbrated Tims, the door keeper of| - 
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SALES AT AUCTION. 





On SATURDAY, (To-morrow,) at 9 o’clock. 
4t Cunningham’s Auction Room. 

A variety of new and second hand Furniture, among which are, 
Kidderminster carpets, sofas, fancy and common chairs, brass fire 
jets, looking glasses, card and dining tables, Grecian Pembroke do, 
ime piece, china, glass and crockery ware, mahogany bureaus, bed- 

teads, beds and mattresses, entry lamps, brass hanging lamps, bri- 

annia tea and coffee pota, wash stands, toilet tables, and a great va- 
iety of kitchen furniture. 

Also, 3 doz. best Banca Tin Tea Pots. 

1Garden Engine—a set of rich gold bordered Tea Trays. 

At 120’clock. 

A handsome second hand Piano Forte, round cornere with§ drawets 

«f good tone and well finished, made by Astor & Co. London. 
—At 1-2 past 12 o’clock— 
An excellent Pointer Dog, valuable to a Sportsman. 


J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Auctioneer 





Oa THURSDAY next, at 1-2 past 9 o’clock. 
In the yard of the Marlboro’ Hotel, Washington. street. 


The whole Stock of the Stable, a: which are eight pairs of first 
rate matched Horses, severa] excellent Saddle and Gig Horses, mak- 
ing together as valuable a collection as ever was offered at auction 
in Boston, to wits ’ ; 

One pair of large dark bay Horses, long switch tails,7 years old, 
warranted sound, kind and well broke ; 

— pair of light bay Horses, middling size, warranted sound and 
ind ; 

One pair of dark bay Horses, short switch tails, good travellers, 
and well broke to any harness ; 

One pair ofcream coloured Horses, black manes and long black 
switch tails, fast travellers, kind and well broke to double harness ; 

Four other pairs of yonng matched Horses of superior qualities, 
all sound and well — particular description of which will be 
given in catalogues ; 

One beautiful Saddle Horse, long switch tail, known by the name 
of Rob Roy, and a very superzor animal ; : 

A well known trotting Mare, known as ‘ Druscilla” ; 7 

mes = other Horses, young, sound and well broke, suited to 

ig or je. 
— ——— valuable Carriages, Harnesses, &e. to wit :—1 yel- 
low coach, in complete repair, built by Lynde ; 1 green do dodo; 1 
new dark olive chaise, built by Lynde; and several others, second 
hand, all built by him, and in good order ; y . 
Qd hand barouche ; a Philadelphia brass mounted gig or tilbury, 
1 sulky, &c; . 

1 elegant new stage coach, on steel springs, will carry 18 passen- 
gers, built by Mc Glue, of Salem ; 

1 thorough brace coach, nearly new ; 

6 chaise harness, brass and silver mounted ; 3 sets double coach 
harness ; 25 good collars ; 3 riding saddles; 14 buffalo skins; J set 
of stage harness ; 1 double sleigh, carries 12 passengers, 1 pair of 
— runners ; 4 single sleighs ; anda great variety of other 
articles. ‘ 

7 All the above stock, will be in readiness and may be examined. .: 
two days before the sale. Nes. . 

The Furniture of the Marlborough Hotel, with its stock of Liquors, 
&c. will be sold on Thursday, May 20—particulars of which wil! be 


iven in future THe 
. in J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Auctioneer. 





On THRUSDAY, May 30th, at 11 o’clock. 
At Cunningham’s Auction Room. 
A variety of Philosophical Instruments, suitable for a Lyceum, 


2: — 

1 large plate Electrical Machine, of superior power, constructed 
ona new and improved plan, perfectly lated, and ina 
glass case. ; : f ’ , 

A large portable cylinder Electrical Machiae, likewise of superior 
power, and rp ot merry . ; 

A medical cylinder Electrical Machine, completely insulated. . 

Also—A great variety of Electrical Apparatus, such as Gas hold - 
er, Air Pistol and Cannon an Electrical Orrery which exbibits the 
primary planets and their satellites moved round the sun by the elec- 
tric power. 

A balance Electrometer; luminous Conductor, Bells and Plates, 
for dancing ima &e. &e. . 

—— 53* Battery of 200 plates, in copper cases; single 
barrel Air Pumps, &c. &c. ¢ 

1 Electrical Battery, with 9 one gallon jars. 

The above may be —— the day before the sale, from 9 to 

, m3 to 6 o’clock. 
1 o'clock, and from} to Ge'elpe CUNNINGHAM, Auctioneer. 








On SATURDAY (To-morrow), at 1 o’clock. 


In front of Dorr & Allen’s Auction Room. 
© A beautiful black Horse, seven years old this spring, the property 
ofa Gentleman, leaveing the city. 1sa very handsome figure, —— 
ranted sound in every respect—superior under the saddle and per —— 
3 gentle in any kind oſ harness. May be seen at Gilson’s stable, 
— DORR & ALLEN, Auctioneers. 








* X a v al 
A HANDSOME FACE 
IS THE FIRST LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 

Mra. Vincent’s Genuine GOWLAND’S LOTION isthe most plea- 
sant and effectual remedy for all complaints to which the face and 
skin are liable, by removing every kind of coarseness, eruption, and 
unpleasant appearance, and rendering the skin clear, smooth, and 
transparent. 

This elegant, safe, and mild preparation, for the cure of all cutane- 
ous disorders, for the removal of all eruptions frum the face and skin, 
and for improving the most delicate complexion, stands as a discovery 
without its equal in the annals of medicine :—its success has been 
found adequate to its merits ; the reception which it has met with in 
the fashionable world, the many thousands of rank and distinction 
who have adopted, continued, and recommended its use, could not 
but prove an inticement to contemporary jealousy. Like other inven- 
tions of merit and importance in the medical world, it has been as- 
sailed by weak but mischievous imitation. To prevent being so im- 
posed upon, observe the name M. E. Vincent on the label. : 

The most tender lady or child may at all times make use of this Lo- 
tion with the greatest safety, and a few weeks application will re- 
store even the most inflamed face toa cool and clear transparent beau- 
tiful white and red.—A more innocent and salutary remedy is not to 
be found in all nature. It stands unrivalled for clearing the face and 
skin from eruptious, freckles, extraordinary redness, effects of surfeits, 
heats, and tumors, scorbutic impurities, and dryness of the skin, all 
blotches and pimples, from whatever cause arising, hard Jumps or 
knobs in the skin, the greasy or oily appearance, livid and sickly pale- 
ness, thickness, and opacity, and fer clearing and improving the com- 

lexion. ase Dae) 
4 A good appearance is certainly one of those advantages which is si- 
lently operating in our favor every moment of our lives, even i0 our 
absence ; while a forbidding visage, or one marked with disease, is 
more foreibly acting, and unfortunately in a much greatar variety of 
ways to our disadvantage, than is generally apprehended. 

Persons who regard either what is due to themselves, or the favor 
and opinion of the world,—whocan distinguish between the comeli- 
ness of health and the deformity of disease, and who can weigh thead- 
vantages which belong to and are inseparable from an engaging ap- 
pearance, to which they themselves have by nature the strongest 
claims, are seriously assured that those advantages are to be obtained 
by the use of this Lotion, prepared by Mrs. Vincent, sole proprietor of 
Dr. Gowland’s MS. Recipe. Latins pene 

Contrast the ruddy vigor of health, animating the vivid tints of 
beauty, with the en of apparent sickness ; let us consider what 
are the advantages of one above the other, even in the common and or- 
dinary concerns of life, which indeed have eventually decided the fu- 
ture fortunes of th ds, by a pleasing appearance at first sight, 
which are to be obtained by the use of this Lotion, prepared by Mrs. 
Vincent, sole proprietor of Dr. Gowland’s MS. Recipe; and every 
bottle of the genuine is signed M. E. Vincent. ⸗ 

XP A fresh supply of the Lotion just received by the subscriber. 

may? E. V. ASHTON, 130 Washington street. -· 


O A RODIN G. A few 


young Gentlemen can be accommodated with Board, or a man 
and his wife, at No. 57, Washington-street. The House is commo- 
dious, and the Rooms very pleasant. It is situated near the junction 
of State and Court-streets, and but a short distance from Dock-square 
and Cornhill. tf april 16 


ASHINGTON HOTEL, 
(FORMERLY WASHINGTON — 2 

JAMES HAMILTON, formerly of the Exchange Coffee House, Bos- 
ton, informs his friends and the public that he has opened for their ac- 
commodation, that extensive and finely situated establishment, for- 
merly known as Washington Hall, now called Wasuinoton Horst. 
‘rhe House has been newly fitted up, and furnished in a most splendid 
manner. 

In addition to the ordinary for gentleman, there is an om for 
ladies and gentlemen. Next to the dining room of the ladies an gen 
tlemen, there is a large sitting room, for their accommodation. There 
are fifteen parlors, and above eighty lodging rooms in the House. 

The Wines are inferior to none, in variety, quality, and age. The 
Larder abounds in the good things of the season. The servants are 
selected with care, both in regard to capacity and moral character ; 
and those who can speak the French and Spanish langnages, will con - 
stantly be found among them. A careful watchman at the Hotel all 
hours of the night. 

The location of these extensive premises, being No. 282 Broadway, 
near the Park, is not surpassed by any other in the city, for the accom- 
modation of those coming from all quarters. , 

The Subscriber flattera himself that he has placed his establishment 
under such new rules and regulations as will give entire satisfaction 
to every portion of the community, and that his acquaintance with 
the duties of a public house, and his entire devotion to thore duties, 
will secure him the approbation and the patronage of the public. 

JAMES HAMILTON, 
may 7 for the Proprietors. 


PARRING S CHOOL. 
JOHN HUDSON respectfully informs the Gentlemen of Boston, 
that he has taken Rooms, for a short time, No. 17, State-street, south 
side Old State Mouse, (up stairs,) where he will attend to instructing 
Gentlemen in the above useful and manly science. 
N. B. Gentlemen wishing to take private lessons can be accommo- 
dated by making application at the Rooms. may 7 


ist PUBLISHED and for sale by RICH- 
ARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK, 

Theology explained and defended in a series of sermons by Timothy 
Dwight, S. T.D. LL. D. late President of Yale Callege, with a 
Memoir of the Author. In four volumes. Sixth edition stereotyped 
—handsomely printed and bound. 

Elements of Algebra.—By Wm. Smyth, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Bowdoin College. A new and approved work and very 
cheap withal. J 

Anti-Masonry, first published in the American Quarterly Review, 
for March, 1830. A valuable pamphlet. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Edward Payson, D. D. late Pastor of the sec- 
ond Church in Portland. 

— by the Rev. Ed. Pay son—Upham’s Philosophy— Nichol’s 
heology. 

—— — ; or the Patrician of Venice. A novel in2 vols. 

Grace Seymour, a novel, in 2 vols. 12mo. ‘It is writtenin a very 
unaffected » and depends for its iuterest chiefly on events of 
domestic life, some of which are —— well managed. The 
scene is laid in this country ; the period is the war of the Revolution 
and ihe delineations of American manners are what we cannot say of 
all such attempts, always faithful and accurate and sometimes deli- 
cately comic.”»—WV. Y. Evening Post. 

Elements of eyo with the necessary tables. By Charles Da- 
—— Professor sf Mathematics in the Military Academy at West 

oint. 

A Table of Logarithms, of Logarithmic Lines, and a Traverse Ta- 
ble, — edition. 

may 
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“O, Nethea, Nathan, what 's a Pig, 
That you should weep and wail? 
Come, bear you like a butcher's child, 

Aad you shall have bis tail.” 


It was the butcher's daughter thea, 
So slender and so fair, 

That sobbed as if her heart would break, 
Aad tore her yellow hair ; 


Aad thus she spoke in thrilling tone— 
Fast fell the tear-drops big— 

“ Ah, woe is me! alas! alas! 
The Pig! the Pig! the Pig!” 


It was the stalworth butcher man 
Made merry with her woe, 

And called her many a naughty name, 

- Because she whimpered so. 


— 


4@e need not weep, ye geutle ones, 
ta vain your tears are shed, 
Ye cannot wash his crimson hand, 
Ye cannot sooth the dead. 


The bright sun folded on his breast 
His robes of rosy flame, 

And softly over all the West, 
The shades of eveuing came. 


He slept, and troops of murdered Pigs 
Were busy with his dreams— . 

Leud rung their wild, unearthly shrieks, 
Wide yawned their mortal seams. 


~ The clock struck twelve—the dead hath heard, 
He opened both his eyes, 
And sullenly he shook his tail, 
To lash the feeding flies, 


One quiver of the hempen cord, 
One struggle and one bound, 

With stiffened limb, and leaden eye, 
The Pig was on the ground ! 


And straight toward the sleeper’s house, 
His fearful way he wended, 

And hooting owl and hovering bat 
On midnight wing attended. 


Back flew the bolt, up rose the latch, 
And open swung the door, 

Aad little mincing feet were heard, 
Pat, pat, along the floor. 


Two hoofs upon the sanded boards, 
And two upon the bed, 

And they are breathing side by side, 
The living and the dead ! 


6 Now wake, now wake, thou butcher man! 
What makes thy cheek so pale ? 

Take hold, take hold,—thou dost not fear 
To clasp a spectre’s tail ?” 












Untwisted every winding coil, 

The shuddering wretch took hold— 
All like an icicle it seemed, 

So tapering and se cold. 


_ Thou com'st with me, thou butcher man”— 
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Seen et obtee tetra performances 
* of Miss Kemble and her father, in Portia and Shylock, 
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— — clever and farces have been produced 
eg here the week ; one on Tuesday, entitled “ 
the 3 and the other on Thursday, entitled 


a 
Perfection ; ef, the Lady of Munster.” That of Tues- 
day is the result of a droll idea, very ingeniously and suc- 
cesfully worked out :—an old bachelor determines to “ pop 
: the question ;” but he does it in such a round-about way 
te that aobody can understand him, and the consequence is, 
R that the lady-whom he would marry mistakes his offer 
for one in favor of the man she loves ; and two pieces of 
female antiquity, whom neither he nor anybody else 
would marry, mistake his views respectively, each think- 
tng thom addesnsed vo bavestf, and each voptying:to them 
favourably accordingly. equireque aris- 
out of this triple mistake, makes up the business and 
tl he piece,—except that, while the ludi- 
crous is going on, the young people contrive to_mar- 
ry where love, and laugh at the old owes. The 
piece was cleve Farren, as the Bache- 
lor ; Mrs. Glover and Miss Jones, as the twe antiquities : 
rd via gece Phare: rad — two form- 
er over: ir’parts, perhaps it ‘was necessary 
~. for them to do so, in the present state of dramatic taste 
~among us, when the luilicrous can only be made intelligi- 
a — por ofthe extravagant. We have heard that 
: PE og —* wb ary alnwst —* » from an — lit- 
ve a » Which appeared in the 
Keepsake of 1828. — 
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is to fix for ity, or recal to those who have 
i| Mise Reemble’s Lovet performance of Joliet, "The 
Kk s lovely of Juliet. 
idea is a happy one, and it is, for the most part, 
tastefully and feelingly executed. By far the best 
this first part of the series are the fourth and fifth 
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He strives to loose his grasp, 
But faster than a clinging vine, 
His straining fiogers clasp. 
And open, open swung thg door, td 
The shadowy spectre swept before, 
The batches trailed behind. 
Fast fled the darkness of the night, . 
And morn rose faint and diu =» = 
They called full loud, they knocked fall long, 
They did not waken him 
Strait, strait towards that oaken beam, 
A trampled pathway ran 
A ghastly shape was swinging thére ; 
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) and brought the present action for its in which the balcony-scene is represented. 
recovery. It appeared, however, from the evi- | In the other three the attitudes are not sufficiently 
nce adduced in defence, that when the expir- | marked to include anything very peculiar or no- 
of the term of her leave of absence approach- | ticeable ; and the consequence is that they will 
‘ed, she had written from London and obtained | not be recoghized by ordi observers,—which 
an extension of it for two months longer. Ros-' the two last certainly will. The first contains lit- 
sini having been informed of this, concluded he | tle to admire, and the third includes a something 
had so much more time to his opera,|to condemn, and which we do not believe can 
and. very naturally availed himself of the delay. | have been taken from the actual performance on 
But Madame Pasta having entered intoa new en- | the , but from some formal rehearsal of it.— 
gagement with the theatre at Naples, which | Miss Kemble does not often permit her hands to 
made it for her interest to shorten her stay in| wander into those mere stage attidues, in one of 
London, she hastened back to Paris, where she| which we find them in this plate; we allude to 
arrived just two months sooner: than she was eX-/the one where she is leaving the banquet-till 
— The remainder of the case I shall give} with her nurse. These sketches are executed 
the words of the Maestro himself, who, it/ with softness and delicacy, and they will 
seems, received a visit from Madame Pasta at his | serve the double purpose of recalling the extraor-|. 
country-house soon after her arrival in Paris,|dinary merits of the actress and illustrating the 
when the following dialogue occurred :-— poetical beauties of the play. _ 
Pasta. Well, the opera ! is it ready ? TC + 
int. My dearest Pasta I did notexpect 
you these three months. How is it possible for THE SPECTRE PIG. 
me to finish such a work in a fortnight ? A BALLAD. 
ha Pasta. To tell you the truth I did not mean It was the stalworth butcher man 
- to be back so soon, but my t with Bar- That knit his swarthy brow, 
Maja has induced me toreturn to finish what ! And caid the gentle Pig must die, ; 
have to do in Paris. And sealed it with a vow. é ; 
ent I see, my dear Pasta, you know MT I — 
how to manage your affairs ; but not having ad- 1 it was the gentle Pig 
nered to the t' with de la Rochefau- — upen Gat genend, 
alt, yas have made it impossible for me to fin- And ah! it was the cruel knife 
bee: opera in time for your benefit. His faithful heart that found. 
Pasta. Then it is of little conseqnence to me, They took him then, those wicked mea— 
# bas promised to pay me 6,000 They trailed him all along 
pot ready, and then I mean to keep They put a stick between his lips, 
. Yothiiiet allow me to say, my dear —— eters 
Pasta, that I canne a ep eat, 
pei a — — And like « might plead 
pinnae we ag All eolemaly he ; 
no stipulation as to t y he swung. 
promised you, I shall take New. thea butcher-man, 
jece ready within the sti And thiak what thou hast done, 
will remove the difficulty. And read thy catechism well, 
this bring * — of us? Let Thou bloody-minded one. 
then to withdraw your pretensi : 
ta choos a For if his aprite should walk by night, 
sate table At all ’ _It better were for thee, “3 
equally profitable to you. At 3 
are sure of your 15,000 francs. tei. If thou wert mouldering in the grouad, 
Rossini adds that Madame Pasta ended Or bleaching in the cen. 
conversation with a “ nous verrons,” rising @ 
the same time to go to dinner. A few days after- 
wards he pro to her the “ La Gabrielle de 
Vergy” of Carafa, the “ Medea” of Myer, or his 
own “Tl —— — Pasta decid- 
ed on the “ Medea.’ is singular letter, when 
read in evidence, disturbed more than once the Pree eer ean 
gravity of the bench ; but, the court, after hearing pocket-handkerchief 
counsel on both sides, dismissed the claim of the He wiped his little eyes ; 
fait*cantatrice with costs.—London Court Jour- All young and ignorant was he, 
ral. — But innocent and mild, if 
— — And in hig soft simplicity, 
nsular Melodies. The En- ——— 
A Collection of Peni ies. “ : 
glish words by Mrs. Hemane, Mrs. Norton, and y ne hp ain * ey 
Mr. 3 The Airs selected and compil- And men have hung him by his heels, Pigeon 
edbyC.L.H. Folio. London : Goulding and And 
ee Ie was the bleeds butcher then G2 
This volume, which is dedicated by permission ons eens oe — 
to his y, does great honour to the taste and . That leghed ts he would di! =A 
skill of the compiler, Captain Hodges. A well- Yet did be sooth tie sedvewting — ne 
written preface, with no other fault than its being And bid him ncttocey— c· 3 
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